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Y\HERE is fcarce anv thing that affords a clearer proof eo 

Tt an enlarged and liberal turn of mind, than a man’s rifing 
fuperior to the narrow prejuc ices and contraéted notions of his 
own profeflion. The foldier, the lawyer, the phyfician, &c. 
has, each, not only a certain peculiarity of air and manner, but 
a certain fet of notions that diftinguifhes him, and often ex- 
poles him to ridicule, “Uhis has been remaikably the cafe with 
phyficians. Hence we find toat, inevery age, much wit and 
raillery has been pointed againtt them; to fuch a degree, in« 
deed, that, as our Author obfecves. we never meet with « 1 phyfician 
ina dr amatic reprefentation, but he is treated as a fel.mucoxcomb and 
a fool. 

Many phyficians, however, have been as eminent for their 
candid and generous way of thinking, and their contempr of the 
low, paliry arts of their proteilion, as for their {uperior know- 
ledge. Such characters are highly refpectable, and fuch appears 
to be the character of the Author of the Obfervations now be- 
fore us. We have read them with pleafure more than once, 
and can fay, with creat truth, that we know not which to ad- 
mire mo‘t, the enlarged and comprehenfive views of the philo- 
fopher, or the in.cnuous and liberal fentiments of the gentle- 
man, the friend to virt ‘ats relizion, and humanity. 

Every realer, who has thé Jeaft tin@ure of philofophy, will 
receive both inftruétion and entertainment from our Author’s 
Obfervations; fludents of medicine, in particular, will derive 


great advantaze from an attentive perufal of them. They will 
conceive an carly contempt of that little, liberal fpirit, or, to 
ule oui yi *$ wor ds, that Co} r pore tion {pirit, wh ichs diferac: s 
2 certain clafs of phyficians, and which is animadverted upon 
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by our Author with a dignity and generofity of cenfure, which, 
how difagrceable foever it may be to thofe who are the objeds 
of it, muft neceffarily be applauded by every Jiberal-minded 
reader. “They will fee that it is below the dignity of a phyfician 
of real merit, to refufe to confult with another, becaule he had 
not his degree at this or that univerfity ; that a ftatelinefs and 
folemgity of air and manner, and the niceft and moft exa& at. 
tention to every external formality, are no marks of fuperior 
merit, and are fo far from fupporting the dignity of the pro. 
feflion, that they often expofe it to ridicule and contempt. They 
will clearly perceive that a creeping fervility of manners, and an 
abject flattery of people of rank and fortune, is a difgrace to 
men of learning and ingenuity ;—that infidelity is no proof of 
a fuperior underftanding ;—that a man may be truly polite, 
without being impious ;—and that a diflolutenefs of principle is 
equally dangerous to fociety, and to their own intereft and ho- 
nour. In a word, he will learn to diftinguifh between the du- 
ties of a liberal profeffion, and the private police of a corpora- 
tion ; and will fee, that the fyftem of conduct in a phyfician, 
which tends moft to the advancement of his art, is fuch as will 
inoft effectually maintain the true dignity and honour of the 
profeflion, and even promote the private intereft of fuch of its 
members as are men of real capacity and merit. 

From the advertifement prefixed to this work, we Jearn, that 

‘ 'The following fheets contain two preliminary leftures, read not 
long ago, in one of the univeriities of a neighbouring kingdom, by a 
medical profeffor ;—that many copies, from the general fatisfaction 
they afforded his audience, were tasen down in fhort-hand; and that 
of thefe, the reader is here prefented with the moft correct. ‘The 
Kditor flatters himfelf, that from the free and liberal fpirit of enquiry 
which animates the whole of them, they will prove a moft acceptable 


prefent to the public; and, of courfe, do no difcredit to the inge- 
nious Author.’ 


The firft leQure contains obfervations on the duties and office 
of a phyfician; a fubject of great importance, and of a very de- 
Jicate nature for a phyfician to treat of with opennefs and fiee- 
dom. [nthe profecution of this fubject, our Author confiders, 
in the firft place, what kind of genius, underftanding and tem- 
per naturally fic a man for being a phyfician;—in the fecond, 
what are the moral qualities to be expected from him in the ex- 
ercife of his profeffion, viz. the obligations of humanity, pa- 
ticnce, attention, difcretion, fecrecy, and honour, which he 
lies under to his patients.—In the third place, he takes notice 
of the decorums and attentions peculiarly incumbent on him as 
a phyfician, and which tend mott effectually to fupport the dig- 
nity of the profeflion ; as likewife the gencral propriety of his 
manners, his behaviour to his patients, -to his brethren, to fur 
geons and apothecatics—In the fourth, he nae A 
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fcribes that courfe of education which is neceflary for qualifying 
a phyfician to practife with fuccefs and reputation ; and, at the 
fame time, mentions thofe ornamental qualifications expected 
from the phyfician, as a gentleman of a liberal education, and 
without which it is dificult to fupport the honour and rank of 


the profeffion. | 
Part of what he fays concerning thofe moral qualities which 
are peculiarly required in the character of a phyfician, we fhall 


lay before our Readers: 

‘ The moft obvious of thefe, fays he, is humanity; that fenfibility 
of heart which makes us feel for the diftrefles of our fellow-creatures, 
and which of confequence incites us in the moft powerful manner to 
relieve them. Sympathy produces an anxious attention to a thou- 
fand little circumftances that may tend to relieve the patient; an at- 
tention which money can never purchafe : hence the unfpeakable ad- 
vantages of having a friend for a phyfician. Sympathy naturally en- 

ages the affection and confidence of a patient, which in many ‘cafes 

is of the utmoft confequence to his recovery. Ifa phyfician poffefles 
foftnefs and gentlenefs of manners, a compaffionate heart, and what 
Shakefpeare fo emphatically calls ‘‘ the milk of human kindnefs,”’ a 

7 feels his approach like that of a guardian angel miniftering to 

is relief; while evegy vifit of a phyfician who is unfeeling; harth or 
brutal in his manners, makes his heart fink within him, as at the 
prefence of one, who is come to pronounce his fentence of death. 
Men of the moft compaffionate tempers, by being daily converfant 
with {cenes of diltrefs, acquire in procefs of time that compofure and 
firmnefs of mind fo neceffary in the practice of phyfic. ‘lhey can 
feel whatever is amiable in pity, without fuffering it to enervate or 
unman them. Such phyficians as are callous to every fentiment of 
humanity, affeét to treat this fympathy with great ridicule, aud res 
prefent it either as hypocrify, or the indication of a feeble mind. 
That it is often affected is beyond queftion; but this affectation is 
eafily feen through. Real fympathy is never oftentatious; on the 
contrary, it alwavs ftrives to conceal itfelf. But what moft effectually 
detects this hypocrify, is a phyfician’s different manner of behaving 
to people in high and people in low life ; to thofe who fee him gen- 
teelly, and thofe who cannot fee him at all, A generous and ele- 
vated mind is even more fhy in expreffing fympathy with thofe of 
better rank, than with thofe in humbler life; being jealous of the 
unworthy conftruction fo ufually annexed to it.—The infinuation 
that a compaffionate and feeling heart is the effect of a feeble mind, 
is equally replete with malignity and falfehood. Univerfa! expe- 
rience demontftrates, that a gentle and humane temper, fo far from 
being inconfiftent with vigour of mind, is its ufual attendant; and 
that rough, bluitering manners very generally accompany a weak un~ 
deritanding and a dattardly foul, and are indeed frequently affected 
by men void of magnaniniity and perfonal courage, to conceal their 
natural infirmities. 

‘ There is a {pecies of good-nature different from the fympathy I 
have been fpeaking of, which’is very amiable ina phyfician. It 
confifte in a certain gentlenefs and flexibility, which makes him fufer 
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with patience, and even apparent chearfulnefs, the many contradic 
tions and difappointments he is fubsected to in his practice. If he ig 
extremely rigid and particular in his directions about regimen, he 
may be aflured they will not be flrictly followed ; and if he is fevere 
in his manners, the deviations from his rules will as certainly be con- 
cealed from him. “The confequence is, that he is kept in ignorance 
of the true ftate of his patient ; he aicribes to the confequences of the 
difeafe, what 1s merely owing to irregularities in diet, and attributes 
e‘feéts to medicines which were every day thrown out of the window: 
"The dangerous errors which in this way he may be led into, are fuf. 
ficiently obvious, and might eafily ve prevented by a prudent relaxa- 
tion of rules which will never be obeyed. The government of a phy- 
fician over his patient fhould undoubtedly be abfolute, but this abfo- 
lute government very few patients will fubmit to. A prudent phy- 
fician {hould therefore preicribe {uch laws, as, though not the bet, 
are yet the belt that will be obeyed; of different evils he thould 
choofe the Jeafl, and, at any rate, never lofe the confidence of his 
pati¢nt, and thus be deceived as to his true fituation. This indul- 
gence, however, which | am pleading for, muft be managed with 
great judgment and difcretion; as itis very neceflary that a phyfician 
jnould fupport a proper dignity and authority with his patients, for 
their fakes as well as his own. ‘i here isa numerous claf{s of patients 
who put a phyfician’s good nature and patience to a fevere trial ; thofe 


] mean who fuffer under nervous complaints. Although the fears of | 


thefe patients are geucrally groundiefs, yet their fufferings are real; 
and the difeafe is as much {eated in the conititution as a rheumatifm 
or adroply. To treat it with ridicule or neglect, from fuppofing it 
the eilect of a crazy imagination, is equally cruel and abfurd. itis 
generally produced or attended with bodily diforders, obvious enough; 
but fuppeting them not obvious, {till it is the phyfician’s duty to do 
every thing in his power for the patient’s relief. Diforders in the 
imagination may be as properly the object of a phyfician’s attention 
as a diforder of the body; and furely they are, frequently, of all 
diftrefies. the moft dreadful, and demand the moit tender fympathy : 
but it requires great addreis and good fen{e in a phyfician to manage 
them properly. Jf he feems to treat them flightly, or with unfeafon- 
able ridicule, the patient is fhocked beyond meafure ; if he 1s too 
anxioulfly attentive to every little circumftance, he feeds and rivets the 
difeafe.. lor the patients fake, therefore, as well as his own, he 
muft endeavour to iirike the due medium between negligence and far- 
caftic ridicule, on the one hand, and an anxious folicitude about every 
trifling fymptom on the other, He may fometimes divert the mind, 
without feeming to intend it, from its prefent fuferings, and from 
its melancholy profpects of the future, by infentibly introducing fub- 
jects that are amufing or intereiting ; and fometimes he may fucceis- 
fully employ avery delicate and good-natured ridicule.—1It 1s not un- 
ufual to find phyficians treating there complaints with the-moft bar- 
barous neglect, or mortifying ridicule, when the patients can ill af- 
ford to fee them; while ct the fame time, among patients of higher 
rank, they tofter tnem with the utmoft care and apparent fympathy: 
there being no difeaies, .in the fivle of the trade, fo lucrative as thofe 
of the neiveus kind. 
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¢ We fometimes fee a very remarkable difference between the be- 
haviour of a phyfician at his firft fetting out in life, and afterwards 
when he is fully eftablithed in reputation and practice. When 
beginning the world he is affable, polite, humane, and afliduoufly 
attentive to his patients; but when in procefs of time he has reaped 
the fruit. of fuch a behaviour, and finds himfelf above the world, and 
independent, he aflumes a very different tone; he becomes haughty, 
rapacious, carelefs, and fometimes perfe¢tly brutal in his manners. 
Conicious of the afcendency he has acquired, he aéts the part of a 
defpotic tyrant, and infolently boa‘ls, that no man, in,the place 
where he refides, dare die without his leave. He not only takes a 
moft ungenercus advantage of the confidence which people have in 
his abilities, but lives upon the effects of his former reputation, when 
all confidence in his abilities has ceated: becaufe a phyfician who has 
once arrived at a very extenfive praclice, continues to be employed 
by many people for their friends, who think of him themielves with 
contempt ; they employ him becaufe it 1s fathionable to do fo, and 
becaufe thev are afraid, if they neglected it, their awa characters 
might fuffer in the world. 

‘ A phyfician, by’the natnre cf his profeflion, has many opportu- 
nities of knowing the private characters and the private tranfactions. 
in families. Befides what he learns from his own obiervation, he is. 
often admitted. to the intimate confidence of thofe, who perhaps 
think they owe their life to his care. He fees people in the mof dif- 
advantageous circumftances, very different from thofe in which the 
world views them ;—opprefied with pain, ficknefs, and low {pirits, 
Jn thefe -humbling fituations, inticad of ufual chearfulnefs, evennefs 
of temper, and vigour of mind, he meets with peevithnefs, impa-. 
tience, and a {pirit perfectly broken and enervated. Hence it ap- 
pears how much the characters of individuals, and the peace and 
happinefs of familics, may fometimes depend on the difcretion, fe-. 
crecy, ant honour of a phyfician; who, without deviating from 
truth, may render characiers that are truly refpectable, ridiculous 
and contemptible. ‘Ihe moft profound fecrecy 1s particularly requi- 
fite where women are concerned. . independent of the peculiar ten- 
dernefs with which a woman’s character fhould be treated, there are 
certain circumitances,of health, which, though in no refpect con- 
nected with her reputation, every woman, from the natural delicacy 
of her fex, is extremely anxious to conceal; and, in fome cafes, the 
concealment of thefe circumitances may be of the greateit confequence 
to her health, her intereft, and her happinefs —A phylician, who is 
aman of gallantry, has many advantages in his endeavours to feduce 
his female patients ; advantages but too obvious, but which it would 
be improper to recite. A phyfician who avails himfelf of thefe, is a 
mean and unworthy betrayer of his charge, or of that weaknefs which 
it was his dutv, as a man of honour, to conceal and protect.’ 

In treating of the peculiar decorums and attcntions fuitable to 
a phyfician, and which tend moft effectually to fupport the dig- 
nity of his profeffion, our Author takes occafion to make fome 
Oblervations on a charge of a very beinous nature, which has 
been often urged againft phyficians, viz. their infidelity, and con- 
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tempt of religion. What he fays on this head we cannot help 
inferting, being perfuaded that it will give every fenfible reader 
avery high opinion not only of the goodnefs of his heart, but 
likewife of the ftrength and foundnefs of his judgment. 

‘ I think the charge, fays he, abfolutely falfe, and will venture to 
affert, that the moft eminent of our faculty have, been diftinguithed’ 
forstheir regard toreligion, 1 fhall only mention, as examples, Har- 
vey, Sydenham, Arbuthnot, Boerhaave, Stahl, and Hoffman.—lIt js 
eafy, however, to fee whence this calumny has arifen. Men whofe 
minds have been enlarged by extenfive knowledge, who have been 
a¢caftomed to think and reafon upon all fubjeéts with a liberal and 
generous freedom, are not apt to become bigots to any feét or fyftem 
whatever. ‘They can be fteady to their own principles, without 
thinking ill of thofe who differ from them ; but they are particularly 
impatient of the authority and controul of men who pretend to lord 
it over their confciences, and to dictate to them what they are to be- 
lieve in every article where religion is concerned. This freedom of 
fpirit, this moderation and charity for thofe of different fentiments, 
have frequently been afcribed, by narrow-minded people, to fecret 
infidelity, {cepticifm, or, at leait, Inkewarmnefs in religion ; while, 
at the fame time, fome men, who were jincere and devout Chriftians, 
exafperated by fuch reproaches, have expreffed themfelves fometimes 
in an unguarded manner, and thus given their enemies an apparent 
ground of clamour againft them. ‘!his, ! imagine, has been the real 
fource of that charge of infidelity fo often and fo unjuftly brought 
againft phyficians. in a neighbouring nation, where few people 
have been ufed to think or reafon with freedom on religion, and 
where, till of Jate, no man durft exprefs himfelf with freedom on the 
fubje&, fome ingenious and fpirited writers have, within thefe few 
years fhone forth, who, impatient to fhew their newly-acquired li- 
berty, have attempted to fhake the foundations of all religion, natu- 
ral as well as revealed. Lately emancipated from fuperftifion, by a 
tranfition not unufual, they have plunged at once into atheifm. It 
is happy for mankiad, that thefe people have carried matters this 
length ; becaufe the evil muft very quickly cure itfelf, Mankind 
may have their religious opinions diverfified by various fuperftitions; 
but religion is natural to the human mind, and every attempt to era- 
dicate it, isequally wicked and impotent. But fuppofing that atheifm 
came univerfally to prevail, together with the difbelief of a future 
ftate of exiftence, of the immortality of the foul, and what has gene- 
rally been thought intimately connected with it, of its immateriality, 
the duration of {uch fentiments would neceflarily be very fhort; bes 
caufe they would at once unhinge all the bonds of fociety, and pro- 
duce a fcene of univerfal anarchy, wickednefs, and defpair. Yet 
forry I am to fay, that at prefent they are making a very alarming 
progrefs, Divefted of that uricouth, metaphyfical drefs, under which 
they long lay concealed, the gloomy entertainment of a few reclufe 
men, void of fenfibility, and abftraéted from the bufinefs of human 
lite, they are now produced to the world, adorned by all the arts of 
eloquence, wit, and humour, and perfectly adapted to the capacities 
of petit-maitres ard chamber-maids, So far as they contain any a- 
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ment, their futility has been demonftrated a thoufand times over ; 
hut indirect hints, infinuations and ribaldry, are unanfwerable. The 
method taken by the prefent patrons of infidelity to propagate their 
opinions is extremely dangerous. With a matchlefs effrontery, they 
infinuate, that all who avow their belief in natural or revealed reli- 
gion, are either hypocrites or fools. ‘This is attacking youth upon a 
very weak fide. A young man, of a high and liberal {pirit, difdains 
the idea of hypocrify ; and, from an ill-judged pride, is afraid of 
whatever may {ubject him to fo mean an imputation. Vanity, again, 
is the moft univerfally ruling paflion among mankind, efpecially 
among young people, who commonly dread contempt above every 
thing, and refent any refleétion on the weaknefs and narrownefs of 
their underitandings, much more than any imputation on their prin- 
ciples or morals. But I will venture to athrm, that men of the mof 
enlarged, clear, and folid underftandings, who have aéted in life with 
the greateft f{pirit, dignity, and propriety, and who have been re- 
garded as the molt ufeful and amiable members of fociety, have never 
been the men who have openly infulted, or infidioufly attempted to 
ridicule the principles of religion; but, on the contrary, have been 
its beft and warmeft friends. —Medicine, of all profeflions, fhould be 
the leait fufpected of leading to impiety. An intimate acquaintance 
with the works of nature elevates the mind to the moft fublime con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being, and at the fame time dilates the heart 
with the moft pleafing profpects of Providence, The difficulties that 
mutt neceflarily attend all deep enquiries, into a fubjeét fo difpropor- 
tionate to the human faculties, fhould not be fufpetted to furprize 2 
phyfician, who, in his daily practice, is involved in perplexity and 
darknefs, even in fubjects expofed to the examination of his fenfes. 
Yet fuch is the inconfiftency fometimes found in characters, that we 
find examples of men difputing the evidence of the moft interefting 
principles of religion, who, in the bufinefs of common life, betray 
a childith credulity ; and who embrace, with the moft enthufiaftic at- 
tachment, fuch theories, as are the mere fportings and vagaries of a 
lively imagination.—But there are fome peculiar circumftances in the 
— of a phyfician, which fhould naturally difpofe him to look 
eyond the prefent fcene of things, and engage his heart on the fide 
of religion, He has many opportunities of feeing people, once the 
gay and the happy, funk in deep retired diftrefs ; fometimes devoted 
toa certain, but painful and lingering death ; fometimes ftrugegling 
‘with bodily anguilh, or the ftill fiercer tortures of a diftracted mind, 
Such affliétive fcenes, one fhould fuppofe, might foften any heart, not 
dead to every feeling of humanity, and make it reverence that reli- 
gion which alone can fupport the foul in the moft complicated dif- 
trefles ; that religion, which teaches to enjoy life with chearfulnefs, 
and to refign it with dignity. A phyfician, who has the misfortune 
to be cut off from the happy profpects of futurity, if he has common 
good nature, will conceal! his fentiments from thoie under his charge, 
with as much care as he would preferve them from the infe‘tion of a 
mortal difeafe. Fortified with infenfibility, or ardent in the purfuits 
of bufinefs or pleafure, he may not feel in how forlorn and melan- 
choly a fituation he himfelf is placed; but it is barbarous to deprive 


€xpiring nature of its laft fupport, and to blaft the only furviving 
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comfort of thofe who have taken a laft farewel of every fublunary 
plealure and connection. If motives of humanity, and a regard to 
the peace and happinefs of fociety, cannot relirain a phyfician from 
expreliing fentiments deftructive of religion or morals, it is vain to 
plead the obligations of politenefs, and the decency of his profeffion, 
The moft favourable conftraction we can put on fuch conduét, js to 
fuppofe, that it proceeds from an uncontroulable levity of mind, or 
an unbounded vanity, that forgets all the ties of morals, decency, and 
‘goed manners, 

‘ T thall make no apology for feeming to go out of my way in 
treating of io ferious a fubject ; becaufe | think | ftand in no need of 
one. {nan enquiry into the office and duties of a phyfician, I thought 
it neceffary to wipe off a reflection, which appeared to me derogatory 
to our profeffion; and, at the fame time, to caution you againtt that 
thoughtlefs levity, or ridiculous vanity, in converfation, which may 
give ground to imputations of a diffolutenefs of principle, equally 
dangerous to fociety, and to your own trueit intereft and honour.’ 

In the fecond iecture, our Author lavs down certain general 
principles, which require our attention in the inveftigation of 
nature, and applies them more particularly to the fcience of me- 
decine; he likewife endeavours to explain fome of the principal 
caufes that have obftructed the progrefs of fcience in general, 
and, where it is necfiary, applies his obfervations particularly to 
phyfic. Part of what he fays in regard to the obftacles which 
have prevented the eftablifhment of genuine philofophy upon its 
true foundation is as follows: 

‘ There is a certain intoxication, fays he, that ufually attends the 
fuppofed difcovery of general principles in fcience, or ufeful inven- 
tions in arts, which renders men of warm and lively imaginations al- 
together blind to every difficulty that lies in their way, and often 
makes them artfully fupprefs them. 1 he fuppretiion of facts, that ap- 
pear to contradié a favourite hypothefis, is not always owing to want 
of candour in the author. Sometimes he does not fee them, fome- 
times he deipifes them, and fometimes he conceals them, from the 
fear of giving people an unreafonable prejudice againit what he thinks 
an important difcovery. Every true philofopher, however, will be 
particularly jealous of himfelf in this re‘pect ; and whenever he gets 
a view of a theory, will immediately fet his invention at work, to 

contrive every poflible experiment and mean of proof, that can bring 
a direét and conclufive evidence, either of its truth or falfehood; and 
till fuch time as he can find fuch evidence, he confiders his theory in 
no higher point of view than a probable conjeture. 

© This philofophical diffidence is io far from difcouraging the invef- 
tigation of caufes and general laws, that, on the contrary, it greatly 

romotes it. A ftate of fufpenfe is always a difagreeable one, and 
the uneafinefs it gives, becomes a poWerful incitement to fuch further 
enquiries as may remove it. A zealous attachment to theories, may not 
only lead into very dangerous miftakes, but by betraying men intoa 
falfe fecurity, cuts off every motive to farther enquiry ; reprefenting 
it as an unneceflary piece of trouble. It is not philofophical f{cepti- 
cifm, nor a humble opinion of our prefent knowledge, which a 
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the {pirit of enquiry into the laws of nature; it is a mean opinion of 
the human powers, which effectually chills the ardor of genius, and 
blafts al! grand and extenfive views of improvement. In works ad- 
drefled to the heart, that coldnefs and fevere precifion, fo neceffary 
“1 the inveiligation of truth, have no place ; fancy there is in her 
proper element, and the loofett and wildeft analogies may often be 
ropely admitted. A philofopher may read a fairy tale with great 
delight, without the leaf reflection upon his taite or underftanding ; 
but it reflects feverely upon both, if he reads with the fame pleafure 
4 philofophical inveiligation, not founded in obfervations and expe- 
riments, but in the vagaries of a lively iniagination, unleis he is fen~ 
fible of its being a romance, and only allows himfelf to be charmed 
with the fpirit or elegance of the compofition. 

‘ There is a fpecies of felf-deceit upon this fubje&t, which deferves 
particular notice. We often find thote peopl: inveighing bitterly 
cain{t theories and-hypothefes in philofophy, who are moft noto- 
rioufly addifted to them, though not confcious of it themfelves. _ This 
is moft remarkably the cafe with medical writers, who commonly 
abufe all reafoning and principles in phyfic which differ from their 
own equally idle theory; and frequently declaim againft theory in fo 
vague a manner, as would icem to condemn all reafoning and invef- 
tigation of caufes and principles, as ufelefs, and even pernicious. 
But it fhould be confidered, that we cannot advance a ftep in the pur- 
fuit of knowledge, without reafoning. In every ufeful experiment, 
and efpecially in conducting a train of experiments, we mult employ 
our reafon ; there muft be fome point in view, fome anticipation of a 
principle to be eftablifhed or rejecied, and reafon muft determine all 
the circumftances to be attended to in making every obfervation, or 
experiment, with a view to afcertain this. Without reafoning, or 
without trufting to certain principles, cither fully eitablifhed, or ren- 
dered highly probable, we could never be benefited by experience, 
becaufe we could never transfer it from the cafe we have feen, to the 
cafe immediately before us. For inftance, | have a patient in an in- 
termitting fever, which | propofe to cure by the Peruvian bark, I 
fhall fuppofe 1 have cured five hundred patients by this medicine for- 
merly; but yet | know i never cured one whofe circumflances, in re- 
{pect of age, temperament, and every other particular, exactly cor- 
refponded to the one before me. If therefore I give the bark, I muft 
reafon, by tacitly adopting this principle, that the bark will univer- 
fally cure agues, notwithftanding they differ in fome circumfances. 
But this is a principle of which I have no dire¢t and conclufive expe- 
rience, but a principle which | have adopted, by a probable reafon- 
ing from analogy: and, indeed, it is not univerfally true, though 
phyficians mutt proceed upon it in their practice, till fuch time as 
future obfervation fhall afcertain the exceptions to it. Boerhaave, 
Hoffman, Stahl, and every fyftematic writer exclaim againft theories, 
meaning one anothers theories ; for each of them explain, though in 
diferent, and often eppofite, manners, the proximate caufe of every 
difeafe they give an account of, and the mode of operation of every 
remedy they prefcribe, upon priuciples entirely hypothetical. Even 
Sydenham, though reckoned a purely practical writer, is full of hy- 
pothetical reafoning, which, however, had not the ufual effe& of 

making 
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making him lefs attentive to obfervation; and, indeed, hi; by 


thefes {eem to have fat fo loofely about him, that they ei : 
influence his practice at all, “go could very readily shontecan”™ Mi 
and adopt new ones, whenever they would not bend to his pace tot 
wience.’ or the 
Our Author concludes his lecture with taking notice of fome acc 
peculiar difadvantages under which medicine has laboured, and lon 
which have greatly retarded its progrefs. Thefe difadvantages " 
he fays, have arifen from the manner in which it has been 3 
ufvally taught, and from its having been confined to a fet of . 
men who lived by it as a profeffion. a 


‘ In the firfl place, fays he, the general method of conduéting edu. r( 
cation, in univerfities where meditine is taught, does not feem {fo well Pe 
¢alculated to advance fcience, as to diffufe it; not fo well fitted to 


promote particular arts, as to communicate general principles, fa 
‘Thofe who teach the fcience often lay various nets for the under. th 
fiandings of their ftudents. Sometimes with the laudable view of en- fu 
gaging and fixing their attention ; fometimes with a defire to ftanp d 
a dignity on their own charafters; by pretenfions to difcoveries, by tit 
the triumph of confutation, the oftentation of learning, or the mak of 
of obfcurity. For the conveniency of teaching medicine, it has been th 
vfual, in moft univerfities, to lay down general doctrines and prin- ni 
ciples, relating to entire claffes of difeafes and remedies, and to men- tt 
tion particular facts, fo far only as they ferve to illuftrate thefe prin- v 
ciples, or as they are clearly deducible from them. But the natural al 
and genuine method of advancing a fcience is the reverfe of the for- c 
mer, where we proceed from particular facts to eftablifh general prin- tt 
ciples. ‘Though, on a fuperficial view, it does not feem a matter of p 
great confequence, in what particular way the knowledge of medi- b 
cine isacquired ; yet it will appear, ona nearer view, to have often r 
an important influence on a phyfician’s future character and {tudies, 

Medicine, as ufually taught in colleges, inftead of beipg reprefented 

as an art, imperfect in its moft material parts; inflead of having its 

deficiencies pointed out, with a view to their being fupplied, is di- 

gefted into a regular and perfect fyflem. In this view it 1s beheld by 

the young fiudent, who embraces theories, with the fame facility and 


unfufpecting confidence as he would do facts; he thinks he under- 
ftands the caufes of al! difeafes, and the manner of operation of all 
remedies ; his mind is at eafe, in having always fure and fixt pria- 
ciples to reft on. In the mean time, the art has little chance to ac- 
guire any improvement from him, as he fcarcely fuppofes it ftands in 
need of any, -When a patient dies, he is quite fatisiied every thing 
was done for him that art could do. It is dificult and painful for 
men to give up favourite opinions, the children of their youth ; to 
fink ftom a ftate of fecurity and confidence, into one of futpence and 
fcepticifm. Accordingly, few phyficians change either the principles 
or practice they firft fet out with. We have fome ftriking examples 
of men of genius in phyfic, writing fyftems of practice, early in life, 
who have arrived ata very old age, greatly admired for their capa- 
city, and poffefied of the moft extenfive practice ; and though in the 


courfe of their lives, their fyftems had gone through many editions, 
° yee 
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ot there has been no material alteration of the laft from the firft : 
which affords a ftrong proof of the faithful attachment they retained 
to their firft ideas and principles. Yet any perfon unacquainted with 
the hiftory of phyfic, would naturally fuppofe that a phyfician, of 
accurate obfervation and extenfive practice, fhould, in the courfe of a 
Jong life, have made fuch an addition to his ftock of knowledge, as 
muft neceflarily have rendered his laft performances of infinitely more 
yalue than his firft; as muft have confirmed him in fome opinions, 
of which he was formerly doubtful ; but difcovered to him the folly 
or uncertainty of many more, whofe-truth, in his younger days, he 
had thought perfectly eftablifhed. If we now enquire into the effeéts 

roduced on the mind, by acquiring knowledge, in the flow method 
of indution, from obfervations and experiments, we fhall find them 
very different. The mind here gains a habit of clofe attention to 
fatts, having nothing elfe to truft to ; flow in forming principles from 
thefe facts, and difiident of them when formed, inftead of being af- 
fuming and dogmatical, becomes modeit and fceptical. A phyficiany 
whofe knowledge has been formed in this manner, never lofes a pa- 
tient but he fecretly. laments his own ignorance of the proper means 
| of having faved him, which he is always more ready to blame, than 
the incurablenefs of the difeafe itfelf. There are many difeafes, which 
no phyfician yet has been able to cure; but it does not follow from 
this, that all thefe difeafes are abfolutely incurable. ‘There are fo 
very few difeafes that can be pronounced, in their own nature, incur- 
able, that I would with you to annex no other idea to the phrafe, in- 
curable difeafe, but the idea of a difeafe which you do not know how 
tocure. How many patients have been «prey from diferent hof- 
pitals, as incurables, who yet have recovered perfect health, fometimes 
by the efforts of unaflifted nature, fometimes by very fimple and fafe 
remedies, and fometimes by the random and defperate prefcriptions 
of ignorant and impudent quacks? To pronounce difeafes incurable, 
is to eftablifh indolence and careleffnefs, as it were by a law, and to 
fcreen ignorance from reproach. ‘This difidence of our own know-. 
jedge naturally ftimulates us to improve it, not only from a love of 
{cience, but from a principle of confcience and humanity. We own, 
that this philofophical fpirit, if it is not united with great ftrength of 
mind, may be very detrimental to a phyfician, by making him timid 
and flu€tuating in his practice: but though true philofophy leads to 
difidence and caution, in forming principles, yet, when there is oc- 
cafion to act, it fhews how neceffary it is to have a quicknefs in per- 
ceiving where the greateft probability of truth lies, to be decifive in 
forming a refolution, and fleady in putting it in execution. As every 
profeffor, of an enlarged mind, mutt be fentible of the inconveniencies 
that attend the ufual method of teaching, he will guard againft it by 
every method in his power, particularly by pointing out all the defi- 
cienciés in his fyftem, and by promoting a fpirit of free enqnuy 
among his ftudents, and an abfolute contempt of the authority of all 
great names, in every thing but matters of fact. In thefe their au- 
thority muft be fubmitted to, unlefs there be reafon to doubt their in- 
tegrity, or fufpect their credulity. I throw out thefe obfervations 
with great freedom from this place, where 1 am fure I cannot be mif- 


baderitood. in fome univerfities in Europe, a little more — 
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might have been expected ; but I am well acquainted with the liberat 
fpirit that breathes in this univerfity, in every department of fcience 
and in none more than in all the branches of medicine. But. there 
are none of my obligations to it,. which I remember with more semi. 
tude, than the acquifition of that freedom of enquiry, which then dit 
tinguifhed it, and which fo eminently diftinguithes it at this time 

Let me take this opportunity of doing juftice to the merit of feveraj 
gentlemen, who have, within thefe few years, done’ honour to this 
medical college by their inaugural differtations. In.thefe, feveral 
wmportant inveitigations have been carried on, by a fet of accurate 
and well-conduéted experiments; under the direction of fome of m 

learned. and ingenious colleagues, particularly: Dr. Cullen and Dy 
Monro, which really tend to the. advancement of the fcience, This 
method of giving a fpecimen of a young phyfician’s genius, is at. 
tended with fo many advantages, fo creditable’ to himfelf, and fo ufe. 
ful to the public, that 1 fhould be extremely forry to fee it fall again 
into difuetude.’ | , 

Through the whole of this leCture, the philofophical Reader 
will find that our Author has adopted many fentiments. of Lord 
Bacon, which he has illuftrated in a very agreeable and inftruc- 
tive manner. —But we muft now take our leave of him, though 
we do it with reluctance. It is but feldom, very feldom, indeed, 
that we meet with fo agreeable a companion, in our periodical 
journey through the land of literature. - R. 





———— 


New Obfervations on "aly, &'c, concluded. See our laft. 


Nour laft month’s account of this work, we left the Au- 

thor at the famous city of Venice. 

We rather wonder, that fo careful an obferver, amoné the 
curiofities and antiquities which he mentions, takes no notice 
of an ancient manufcript of St. Mark’s gofpel, on which the 
Venetians are faid to value themfelves, but which, we are told, 
by other writers, is preferved in the fame negligent manner with 
many of their fine paintings. 

From Venice we are conducted to Padua, Loretto, Foligni 
and other places in the Way to Rome. Our Author travelled 
in thefe parts, he tells us, during the heighth of the Jatemperte, 
that is, of that feafon, when the Romans both in town and 
country neglect no precaution againft the dog-days. Thefe 
precautions, he fays, are ‘ to make choice of a fettled dwelling 
either in town or country; lying always in the fame room, and 
in the fame bed, and without fo much as changing its pofition 5 
keeping within doors, and well covered both at the rifing and 
fetting of the fun; avoiding bodily fatigues, and no lefs free 
from ail intenfenefs and vexation of mind; and ufing a moift 
diet : they who happen to be coming to Rome in this dangerous 
feafon, are not to fleep on the road, nor expofe themfelves to the 
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sit bat gradually; Yaltly, all, without exception, are “to eat as 
‘ttle as poflivle towards night.’ . | 

The effects of the dog-days on the air, it is faid, are felt 
nore or lefs in all parts of Italy lying north of Rome, and fo- 
igners have often (uffered by not regarding the precautions 
neceflary to this’ feafon. Several caufes are here mentioned as 
concurring, to produce this zutemperie, and the writer adds © to 
ll thefe there is a primary caufe, as feed and germ of them, 
and this is the total depopulation of this fine country. Reftore 
toit but a part of the men which formerly {warmed here, and 
the waters will foon have conftant iffues; other manures than 
fubble afhes will be found out; the. woods will be kept and 
felled to the proprietors greateft advantage; and thus they will 
be impenetrable barriers againft the vapour ; and laftly the Pon- 
tine fens, thefe peftifert Pontina uligine campi, will by cultiva- 
tion become an inexhauftible fource of various produdis and 
opulence.’ This, no doubt might greatly leflen the calamity, 
but the country does not appear to have been wholly free from 
itat a time when it was more populous. 

¢ Amidft this walte, fays our Author, and this peftilential 
air, itis, that Rome lifts its towering head, the grandeur and 
majefty of which feems ftill to proclaim the queen of nations, 
and the miftrefs of the univerfe. Aniwerable to this grandeur 
areits approaches, being formed by rows of palaces; in a word, 
the view it offers to thofe who enter it by the Popolo gate, com- 
pels the very French themfelves to acknowledge the fuperiority 
of the Roman tafie for machines and fuperb decorations,’ 

The fecond volume begins with an account of this magnif- 
cent city, which, though not entirely new, abounds with 
many obfervations and reflections which will render it enter- 
taining and improving to the reader. 

Concerning the Maufoleum of Auguftus he writes as follows : 
‘ That any part of it ftill remains vifible, is owing to its foli- 
city: mole fud flat. In its circular form, and pofition with re- 
gard to the ‘Liber, it was like Adrian’s mautoleum, now the 
caftle of St. Angelo. The pyramids of Egypt gave the Romans 
their firft ideas of thofe huge funeral monuments, in the greater 
part of which they had likewife adopted the pyramidical form : 
Auguftus, we may fuppofe, thought the circular more analo- 
gous to the majefty of the fovereigns of the univerfe, The 
rud-ra of this maufoleum fhew it to have been an edifice not 
lels grand than folid. The whole carcafs is ftill exifting in a 
round tower about forty feet diameter, the walls of which, in 
4 part of the external furface, are flill incrufted with thofe 
ones, placed lozenge-wife, which the ancients called opus re- 
iulatum *, The infide of this tower is every where perpendi- 


* Net or lattice work. 
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cular and of a piece; whereas the outfide is ftill divided into 
two ftories, the firft with a double wall of prodigious thicknefy 
The projecture of this wall was unqueftionably a Socle, or bafis 
to the columns appertaining to the fecond ftory, which perhaps 
was of a flighter conftruction, and only with pilafters, of which 
no manner of veftiges are now remaining. The wall of this 
fecond ftory, which is ftill of a confiderable height, is crowned 
with a continual arbour, and fhaded by fome vines planted 
within the monument. The grapes of this vineyard, which 
was originally planted with the mufcadel vines of Alexandria, 
were then completely ripe. On this terrace, I ufed to go and 
entertain myfelf with the profpect of Rome, and the countr 
under the canon of St. Angelo, and whilit eating of .this excel- 
lent fruit, I meditated on the vanity of human grandeur,—tr 
would be very difficult to decide from the prefent cqndition of 
the places, whether the infide of this monument was diftributed 
into niches for the urns in which were to be depofited the athes 
of a family, which Auguftus, to be fure, flattered himfelf was 
to partake of the fuppofed eternity of his empire :—lI have al- 
ready faid that the inward wall is, throughout its whole circum. 
ference, perpendicular and fmooth ; but at the foot of this wall, 
and under its double thicknefs, were vaults, ftill entire, and 
every where varnifhed with a kind of cement or red matftic, 
which has loft nothing either in its folidity, or the glofs of its 
colour. Thefe vaults, once perhaps the dormitorics of the 
Marcelli, the Germanici, the Agrippa, the Drufi, the Livia, the 
Oétavia, and the firft Czfars, that is, of fome of the greateft 
perfonages ever known in the whole univerfe, now 7s a lay-ftall 
for the dung and all other filth ufed in manuring the garden 
which has been made within the monument.’ 
The obelifk, which Auguftus in the beginning of his reign, 
erected to the Sun, in the centre of the Campus Martius, this 
Author informs us, he clofely viewed. ‘ Being thrown down, 
favs he, together with its bafe, it had for feveral ages lain bu- 
ried under ruins, and afterwards under houfes built among thofe 
ruins. To fome it was part of the foundation; to others it 
was the cellar wall; and in feveral it had been a chimney-back 
er hearth, by which laft ufe, of courfe, all the parts expofed to. 
the fire for ages have been defaced. At laft Benedict XIV 
clearing it of all thefe incumbrances, had a defign of fetting 
it up again: it is broken in four places.—The hieroglyphics, 
ftill vifible on all the found parts, are of moft excellent work- 
manfhip :—Its bafe is an enormous cube of the fame granite as 
the obglifk, and on it an infcription in Roman letters, in the 
moft exaét proportion ; but the infcription itfelf is quite plain 
and artle(s, faying little more than that Auguftus, AIGUPTO 


CAPTA, dedicated that monunent to the Sua, I felt a ror 
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(gre in viewing this bafis, and its infcription, from confidering 
hat Virgil, Horace, and all the great men and wits of Augul- 
ws’s court, had once been taken up with the fame object.’ 

The Emperor’s palace falls next under review, ¢ The palace, 
he fays, which fo many Emperors had embellifhed and enriched 
is nOoW totally buried under its ruins, fo that the furtace of it is 
only a park planted with yews and cyprefies. That it ftill co~ 
vers ineftimable treafures, there is the more reafon to belicve, 
sit is the place of all others which has been the leaft fearched. 
This ground belongs to the houfe of F arnefe, as a fief conferred 
by Paul III. onhis fon Peter Lewis Farnefe. ‘This mine of 
riches, whether from negligence or the jealoufy of its proprie- 
tors, lay untouched till the year 1720. From the difcoveries 
then made, M. Bianchini formed his bifory of the palace of the 
Cefars, publithed in 1738. The two coloflufes, now in the 

ardens of Colorno, were part of thofe difcoveries.’ 

We are told here of the dangerous fituation into which M, 
Bianchini was brought by attempting farther difcoveries. 

¢ Whilft bufied in a fpot where the founding of the furface 
denoted alarge cavity, the ground gave way under him, fo that 
he fell perpendicularly into a fubterraneous place ; on the edges 
of which he was kept up by his elbows without his feet reach- 
ing the ground : his age, ftature and repletenefs, allowing him 
but little agility, his efforts and thofe of his fervant to get him 
up, ‘only widened the aperture, and broke away the fupport on 
which his elbows refted. In this extremity, undaunted at the 
apparent certainty of his fate, he repeated the prayers for thofe 
who are at the point of death; and his fervant being at length 
quite fpent, he fell from the height of about thirty feet on a 
heap of rubbifh: here he called gut that he was not hurt, 
aking for a light that he might improve this accident: accord- 
ingly he found himielf in a vaft faloon with frefco paintings. 
All his hurt feemed cnly a flight contufion, but the confequen- 
ces carried him to bis grave within two years.’ 

Tic imperial palace, it is added, ftood on the fouth weft 
fide of the forum Romanum, which eaftward was terminated by 
Titus’s triumphal arch; that arch ftill forming one of its 
outlets, On the interior face of one of the pillars of this arch 
is reprefented the candleftick with feven branches, which among 
other fpoils from Jerufalem, had adorned Titus’s triumph on 
that fignal occafion. The Jewifh quarter being near this mo- 
nument, they to fave themfelves the afflictive fight of fuch an 
objeét, have purchafed of the government the privilege of 
Opening a narrow pafiage, which fide ways from the arch opens 
4 communication between their quarter and the forum Romanun, 
er Campo Vaccina. I have feen tome perfons fo void of fenti- 
ment and juftice, as to incer at that unhappy people for a dcli- 
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cacy arifing from thofe rare and fublime principles, which dic. 
tated the pfalm /uper fiumina Babylonis.’ This latt reflea 
our readers will think with us, does honour to this writer’s 
fibility and humanity. 

On the common fewers, that admired remain of ancient Rome 
our Author has a chronological diflertation. *¢ Perhaps,’ . 
fays, * never was work, intended for public fervice, carried to 
fuch a pitch of grandeur.-——Such is the folidity of their con. 
ftruction, that they have withftood the depredations of ages 
and feveral both inward and outward caufes of decay. I Seve 
feen the Chaca Maxima, at its iflue into the Tiber; it is from 
twelve to fiftecn feet in breadth, with the like height. I could 
not but admire the enormous blocks of which it is built, the 
ftability of the arch, and the regularity of its form, which has 
not failed in any one past, though the {tones are joined bare, 
without mortar or cement. Admiration increafes on confider- 
ing the depth of the excavations and the trenches which this 
kind of building required ; and that fariher it was the work cf 
Rome’s fecond century, that is; when Rome was only an irre- 
gular heap of cottages.’ But this laft affertion is, with fome 
reafon, controverted in the p:efent work. Ancient and mo- 
dern hiftorians have indeed attributed this, with feveral other 
great undertakings of a like kind, to the time of ‘Tarquin the 
Elder: yet, as it is here obferved at the firft Cen/us in the fol- 
lowing reign, the number of inhabitants both of Rome and its 
territory did not much exceed eighty thoufand; all hufband- 
men living on the produce of their grounds and the work of 
their hands ; all warriors without pay, and engaged in continual 
wars; all hendicrafts-men either by calling or neceflity. ¢ In 
many countries,’ fays our author, ‘ the difficulties concerning 
works much inferior to thefe are cleared up at once by attribut- 
ing them to fairies, to forcerers, and even to the devil himfelf; 
and I own I fhould as foon be for giving to them the honour of 
all the edifices and conftructions attributed to Tarquin, efpe- 
cially the fewers in queftion, as to that very limited foygreign 
of an infant unfettled ftate, and which never fo much as 
thought of coining money till three hundred years after.’ This 
writer is therefore upon the whole inclined to believe that thele 
great works were effected by thofe Greeks who had anciently 
fettled in italy, efpecially as the conftruction in queftion, he 
adds, * bears fo near a relemblance to many others erected in 
the moft remote times; times when that part of Italy between 
the two feas was covered with towns, dwellings and inhabr 
tants, betore the Roman name was fo much as known. 

After feveral obfervations and refletions on ancient Rome, 


a particular account is given of modern Rome, under a great 
varicty 
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variety of articles. Of the people of Rome we have the follow- 
ing defcription : 

‘ The condition of all the citizens of Rome is as fingular as 
the conftitution under which they live; and it is in this parti- 
cular that modern Rome is moft like the ancient city. In its 
moft happy times, that is to the year 650 from its foundation, 
according to Cicero, there were fcarccly two thoufand houfe- 
keepers in it, gui rem haderent*, And it is much to be quef- 
tioned, whether as many could be found among the hundred 
and fifty thoufagd fouls, or thereabouts, which modern Rome 
js reckoned to contain. The great officers of flate, and eight 
or ten ancient families, but eclipfed by four or five, whom the 
triple crown has enriched and promoted, together with forcign- 
ers, fupply the public luxury: but, in this luxury, alms beara 
very confiderable part. We have feen the richeft Roman prince 
not {pending above twenty-four fous a day for his table, and the 
furnituregof his houfe fuitable to fuch parlimony, yet diftribut- 
ing millions in alms of various kinds. ‘This fuperabundance 
of charities, which to floth are as honey to hornets, an{wers the 
congiaria of the emperors, and is productive of the !ike effect. 
The middle ftate, every where elfe forme? by the citizens and 
trades-people, is unknown at Rome. ‘* The rich,” fays Mr. 
Sandys, ‘* are the richeft of men; and the poor the mott indi- 
gent creatures in the world; an excefs never known in a well- 
poverned fate.” Extremities exaétly touch each other, every 
member of the ftate either gives or receives alms.—A fondneis 
for ornament and parade is the hobby-horfe of the Roman 
people: to this all other inclinations give way: it regulates and 
direéts the expences of the rich and the great: what it faves in 
good cheer, or comfortable living, it lavifhcs on entertainments, 
equipages, liveries, and external fhow. And equally ambitious 
are the people amidft all their penury: fhambles, the butchers 
and their ftalls, are all fet off with linen as white as fnow, the 
fruiterers fhops are difpofed in curious defigns, as if for a fight ; 
the fhoemaker, the very cobler, decorates his ftall with {nips 
of gilded leather. When fome public feftival is at hand, a 
whole family fhall, for a day or two in a week, abate of their 
ufual food, even of bread, that they may coach it at that time 
inthe public places ; and thofe families, for whom fuch an ex- 
pedient would not anfwer, take other meafures. The mother, 
drefled like a duegna, attends‘on her zste/la (daughter) in all her 
finery : the father follows in a livery and his hair in two twift- 
ed queucs. Should fome Appius caft a look of defire cn this 
Virginia, the Virginius at her heels would not offer to renew the 
tragedy which fuppreffled the authority of the decemviri. ‘This 


* 1. e. who had property or riches, 
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paffion for glitter and parade (and it rages not lefs on parents 
than daughters) is an open door to intrigues. It is found with 
the loweit poverty: all thefe Zitclle, fo very fpruce and fhow 

at the public places, have fcarce a yown to their backs at home. 
Fr mthis itch of feeing and being feen, the people of Rome 
are more given to ftaring about than any other in the univerfe; 
the fame multitudes of f{peétators always croud to the fame fefti- 
vals and th« fame ceremonies.’ 

The account here given, of a function (a general name at 
Rome for religious ceremonies) called the f2//e/fo, or the pope’s 
cavalcade, wien he goes to take pofleffion of the church of St, 
John Lateran, accounted the firft church in Rome, and the 
mother church of all Chriftendom, will, we apprehend, prove 
entertaining to many of our Readers, though fcme relation of the 
fame kind may bave been met with in other books of travels inte 
Italy. 

| faw, fays this writer, Clement XIIIth’s Poffelf: which 
was full three miles in length, reaching from the Vatican 
through the whole extent of Rome. ‘This is the only ceremony 
in which the Pope appears in all his fpiritual and temporal 
grandeur. He is preceded and followed by above two thoufand 
horfemen, divided into fquadrons, the variety of which makes 
a very entertaining fhow. The moft brilliant of thefe fqua- 
drons is that of the cuiraffiers, whofe officers being completely 
armed in the old manner, give an idea of the gorgeoufnefs of 
ancient military fpeétacles: the richnefs of the armour, all of 
the moft curious damafk work; the embroidered half-mantle, 
or paludamentum, hanging from the right fhoulder ; the fafh, in 
fome round the wafte, in others over the fhoulders ; the azgreite 
and plumage fhadowing the helmet, form a garb with which 
all the modern gewgaws will not bear any comparifon.—The 
Roman barons are on horfeback in black and cloathed; with 
fhort hair, frizzled and full of powder; pumps and white 
ftockings, and their hat under theirarm: every one is preceded 
by four pages cloaked likewife in long hair and embroidery: 
about the bridle and ftirrups walk grooms: and his train con- 
fifts of twenty footmen in glaring liveries. The cardinals, the 
upper and lower dignitaries, and all the pope’s houfehold, in 
ceremonial habits, made a part in this cavalcade; and even 
father Orfi himfelf, though turned of eighty, as mafter of the 
facred palace. The leaft fhewy, and at the fame time the leaft 
convenient accoutrements, are thofe of the cardinals: their 
hats, which are quite flat, are faftened to their head only by 
ftrings tied under the chin: their long mantles cover the horfe’s 
whole body, like a caparifon; and the two corners of the 
cloaks being made faft between his two ears, the rider has no 
means of clearing himfelf in cafe of any accident, which, in- 
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deed, is little to be apprehended, feveral footmen going on 
each fide, of the horfe, and watching its fteps. All the fineft 
horfes in Spain and Sicily are produced on this occafion; and 
their beauty, and graceful ftatelinefs of motion, are no fmall 
addition to the fpectacle. A Venetian, who was juft come 
fom Conftantinople, where he had feen the new Sultan go in 
proceflion to St. Sophias’s mofque, aflured me, that, fetting afide 
the beards and turbans, it was exactly like the pope’s. ‘They 
who led the cavalcade having moved forward, I faw Clement 
XIII. get on horfeback, at the foot of the Vatican great ftair- 
cafe, by means of fteps which reached to the ftirrup. Being a 
Venetian, he had aright to take every advantage, though in 
the interval from his eleétion to the pole he had not been 
wanting to practife in Monte-Cavallo gardens. The pad which 
he rode was a very beautiful white mule, a little dappled, and 
led by grooms. ‘The Pope had in his left hand a fwitch, which 
he ufed now and then to make his mule quicken its pace ; and 
with his right he was continually bleffing the people. Bein 
feated in the faddle, his fetting off was proclaimed by a sneak 
difcharge from the caftle of St. Angelo, on the top of which 
was difplayed the church’s banner. At this fignal all the peo- 
ple, with whom the neighbouring ftreets were crowded, fell on 
their knees, calling out, Santo padre, benedizion. The Pope 
was fo affected with this fuperb commencement, that I faw the 
tears run down his cheeks : afterwards mingling with the crowd 
which lined the ftreets, I heard, among the invocations of Santo 
Padre, benedizion, fome, who with a hollow voice muttered, 
e grofje pagnotte ( ** and large loaves.”) Some were rech ning 
their age by the Poffefo’s which they had feen: I heard others 
obferving that Benedict XIV. made his proceffion in an open 
chair, with a chaplet in his hand. What would thefe good 
folks have faid of a Pope, who, to difplay all his prerogatives, 
had made his appearance as a prince, and armed cap-a-pie? 
However, in the proceffion were particular perfons, one carry- 
ing a helmet, others gauntlets, which I was told were thofe of 
the pope. 

‘ The cavalcade from the Vatican to St. John Lateran took 
up neartwo hours. On their arrival, the greater part, and all 
the people difperfing over the large fquare before that church, 
the pope, the cardinals, and fome prelates, after taking pof- 
feflion, went up to a gallery over the great door. There the 
pope on his throne repeated fome prayers relating to the cere- 
mony : they were yery appofite, and pathetically pronounced ; 
and the people obferving a profound filence, every word could 
be diftin@ly heard all over the fquare. On the conclufion of 


them, the tiara was put on the pope’s head, and his firft fo- 
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lemn benediGion was anfwered with an univerfal fhout of the 
people, and a difcharge of all the artillery in Rome. This ce. 
remony is fo ftriking, fo auguft, fo truly glorious, that a Ge. 
nevan, who was prefent, owned to me, that at the inftant of 
the benediétion he felt himfelf a catholic.’ 

It may be eafily admitted that any fpectator would be greatly 
ftruck with the grandeur and folemnity of this fhew, and might, 
perhaps, perceive a tranfient fenfation, fomewhat like that which 
the honeft Genevan acknowledged. Confidered merely in a 
political view, fuch a proceflion, at the acceffion of a chief 
magiftrate, might be fuppofed to have fome proper influence 
upon the minds of the fubjects; but view it in the light of re- 
Jigion, and it is truly deplorable that the reafon and confciences 
of men fhould be thus deluded and impofed upon ; efpecially 
that Chriftianity fhould be made the engine of this ignorance 
and fuperftition ; fince we can hardly conceive of any thing 
more oppofite to the fimplicity and purity of the New Tefta- 
ment. ‘The fpecimens which are given inthis work of the public 
preaching at Rome, and alfo at Venice, afford a farther melan- 
choly profpect of that darkuefs and flavery to which the minds, 
of the people in general, inthefe places, are fubjected. 

Among feveral other entertaining accounts we are prefented 
with a curicus le'ter, written by the greateft politician of Italy, 
the very celebrated Lawrence de Medicis, to his fon John, 
afterwards Leo X. upon his advancement to the cardinalfhip ; 
alfo with a letter written by the famous Aretin to Michael An- 
gelo, on the report at Venice, that he was going to paint the 
Jaft judement, in Sixtus 1Vth’s chapel at the Vatican. But for 
the perufal of them ; we mutt refer our readers to the book it- 
felf; only concerning the latter we may’ add, that we are told, 
“ the great piece, which occafioned it, was finifhed by the time 
Michael Angelo received the letter; for which he thanked Are- 
tin, acknowledging that the ideas which he fuggefted of that 
grand fubjeét were fuperior to thofe of his own growth. Let 
artifls and connoiflcurs, fays this Writer, judge whether there 
was more of truth than politenefs in this declaration of Mi- 
chael Angclo, who accompanied it with feveral defigns by his 
own hand, for which Aretin returned him thanks in a letter 
of the 20th of Jan. 1538.’ 

From Rome we are conduéted to Naples, on which city we 
find many obiervations and reflections. Concerning their man- 
ner of building, the Author thus writes, * The architecture of 
facred and civil, public and private edifices, is no longer the 
architecture of Rome. It is every where ¢rowded with bofles 
and prominences of a gigantic proportion, and a heavinels, 
which ftiikes the eye the more difagreeably, as all thefe jetties 
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gre either of a brown ftone, like the body of the buildings ; 
or in thofe where they are only ftucco, befmeared over with a 
coarfe dirty brown colour in imitation of the ftone. All the 

ates and doors, befides their enormous height, are loaded with 
balconies fupported by brackets larger than what they bear, or 
fufpended as by a miracle: fo unfightly are all the particulars of 
their conftruction. The outfide of moft of the churches, even 
the moft ftately and fplendid, is, as all over Italy, only a bare 
wall, ftanding as it were in expectation of a portal; and thefe 
expecting walls are an eternal pretence for begging in behalf of 
the poor church, as wanting a neceflary decoration : in a word, 
thefe churches will always bein want of a portal, for the fame 
reafons that the church of St. Sulpice at Paris has already been 
forty years @ building. As to the infide of thefe churches, it is 
rather rich and glaring than fine;— the fineft marbles and 
paintings are crowded into them ; and where thefe are replaced, 
or divided by gilding, it is with a profufenefs, which tires the 
eye without entertaining it.—But no where does the Neapoli- 
tan tafte fhine with fo much luftre, as in the pyramids, or obe- 
liks, ere€ted in fquares fronting the principal churches. In 
the monftrous expence of them, in the uncouth aflemblage of 
the various marbles, they exceed all the enormities of Gothic 
rudenefs. Such an obelifk was finifhing before the great 
church of the Jefuits, and only from money raifed by a father 
of the houfe, univerfaily known at Naples, for felling to the 
country people little prayers, making them believe that the bits 
of paper, on which thefe prayers were printed, when fwallowe 
ed by hens had a wonderful virtue for increafing their fecundity. 
This new obelifk is more crowded with decorations, and more 
glaringly fet off than all the ancient: it is the very triumph of 
bad taite.? But we are told, ‘ Naples has been infinitely more 
happy in painters than architects. Befides, being a colony from 
the Bologna fchool, by the works with which Lanfranc, Do- 
minichini, Guido, &c. have enriched it, it has itfelf produced 
artifts, who, in many refpects, would have done honour to 
their metropolis, had not the national tafte for brilliancy and the 
fravagante \ed them out of the circle, to which the Caracchi 
had limited their art.’ 

After fome remarks upon their paintings, and a fhort account 
of Herculaneum and Poeftum, our Author proceeds to add, 
‘ A tafte for the higher fciences has got footing in Naples. We 
were prefent at a private exercife, where the Prince de la Ro- 
cella’s eldeft fon, who was fcarce entered into his fifteenth year, 
explained Newton’s Trajectories with the profoundnefs of a 
great geometrician, the perf{picuity and eafe of a man of wit, and 
all the gracefulnefs and vivacity of his age. Another prince 
has made great advances in chemiftry and difcoveries analogous 
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to that fcience; particularly, he gives to white marble a fixed 
tincture of any colour whatever, and penetrating through the 
who'e mafs however large. We faw a cardinal’s hat of this 
kind ; and near it was arough piece of equal bulk, which had 
gone through the like operation: it was broken before our 
eyes, and the whole infide was of as fine a red as the fuperficies, 
Something ftill more wonderful is a cube, likewife of white 
marble, with its furface two feet {quare every way: on one is 
painted a virgin, and all the amine which are fawed away from 
the cube, fhew the like image. It is this prince of San-Severo 
who has recovered the ancient fecret of inextinguifhable lamps, 
We faw one burning in a vault hermetically fhut, and we were 
aflured it had been there cightecn months, without any fupply 
to the fubftance which feeds its light. ‘This lamp illuminates 
the vault of a chapel in which lie the prince’s anceftors ; and 
the fcope of all his chemical] difcoveries is to increafe the orna- 
ments of this chapel, which already is but too full of them, 
Among thofe which he intends to add, we faw, in his palace, 
a white marble ftatue, as big as life, reprefenting Man in the 
bands of Sin. Thefe bands are a Jarge net enclofing the fi- 
gure, which is ftrugeling init. This net, with its numberlefs 
mafhes and knots, was made out of the fame block; an im- 
menfe labour, which might have been much better employed. 
After all, it is a mere Gothic piece, and the more fuch, as the 
figure is nothing near fo fine as it might, had not the net en- 
grofled all the artifts attention. “This odd piece at Rome, 
would fcarcely be looked upon, but Naples reckons it among 
its wanders.’ 

¢ Naples, continues this writer, as is known to all the world, 
is the center of the beft mu/fic in Italy and the nen plus ultra in 
execution. It is to all Italy, in mufic, what Athens was to 
Greece in eloquence and philofophy ; but its mufic, like the 
other arts, favours a little of the national fondnefs for the cae 
priccisf/a and the firavagante.’ 
- ‘The opera, he fays, is the moft fplendid, the moft grand 
and magnificent dramatic exhibition in Italy, and it may be tup- 
pofed in all Europe. Here we are told, the emulation of Neo 
politan muficians fhows itfelf moft diftinguifhably: here the 
finger, after the fignal for an encore, exerts every refource of 
nature and art, to furpafs himfelf in each repetition, by the va- 
riety of gradations which he introduces into the trills, modulae 
tions, and whatever belongs to the expreffion. ¢ Slight and 
quick, itis added, as fome of thefe gradations may be, not one 
ef them efcapes an Italian car: they perceive them, they feel 
them, they relifh them with a delight, which in Italy is called 
the fortagte of the jays of Paradife, where, we may hope, = 
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will be others equivalcnt, for thofe nations whofe organs are 
Iefs fenfible to the powers of harmony.’ 

Ir had been ftrange, if a writer, who appears to enter fo 
much into the fpirit of claflical Authors, had not particularly 
mentioned che fuppofed tomb of Virgil, though taken notice of 
by mott travellers who have written upon this country. He 
defcribes it, as © a lantern or turret; about twenty feet high *, 
on open arcades, the folid parts of which were formerly adorn- 
ed with pillars :’? he mentions as a kind of prodigy much cele= 
brated by Neapolitan poets, the laurel, with which its cupola 
isknown to be exactly crowned; though the tree’s only nou- 
rifhment muft be what its roots meet with in the joining of the 
fones. * All travellers,’ fays he, * are fure to have a pluck at 
this tree, which they do by means of a rope with a {tone at the 
endof it. The fide of the mountain where the tomb ftands, 
inftead of any trees of this kind, is covered with yews and firs. 
Virgil’s laurel, however, recruits its daily lofles, and perpe- 
tuates itfelf with renovating vigour. In the fixteenth century 
there was only one item, which ftood in the center of the cu- 
pola, where we will fuppofe it to have been planted by fome 
Neopolitan, a warm admirer of Virgil. About the beginning 
of the laft century, a fir, blown by the wind from a collateral 
part of the mountain, fell with its top on the ftem, thus choak-_ 
ing it; but nature itfelf repaired the accident, fetting as layers 
the comprefied ramifications of the root, which now have 
{pread over the cupola’s whole furface.’ 

We have read with pleafure this author’s obfervations, which 
difcover his good tafte, judgment, and learning; and are 
written in a fprightly and pleafing manner. The tranflation, 
though upon the whole eafy and agreeable, is in fome inftances 
a little negligent, incorrect, and obfcure. 

We fhall only farther obferve that, an appendix to the firft 
volume contains fome pieces relative to Venice, in Italian and 
Englith, together with a curious panegyric on Saint Francis ; 
and to the fecond volume is added an eflay, called, a compa- 
rative hiftory of the Italian and French mulfic. Hi 4 


* Contrary to Keyfler, who compares it to a large oven; and who 
alfo queftions the reality of its being the tomb of Virgil 


ATreatife on Courts Martial. Containing I. Remarks on Martial 
Law, and Courts Martial in general. II. The manner of pro- 
ceeding againfi Offenders.. To which is added an Effay on Mik- 
tary Punifbments and Rewards. By Stephen Payne Adye, firft 
Lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 8vo. 35. 
fewed. New York printed, London reprinted for Murray. 17696 

HE peculiar jurifdi€tion of martial courts is fo fevere, and 
in fome refpects difcretionary, that their pypceedings, ef- 
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pecially at home, and in times of peace, cannot be too carefully 

reftricted. Hiftory will inform us, that fome of the moft orie. 

vous oppreffions this country has occafionally endured in 

former reigns, arofe from arbitrary extenfions of martial law. 

and it may admit of fome doubt, whether our author has given 

a fufhicient aniwer to the opinions of the two orcat lawyers he 
roduces, in relation to the powers exercifed by it. 

« Coke, he obferves, fays, that the putting a man to death by 
martial law, in time of peace, was adjudged to be againtt Magna 
Charta, and murder; and Sir Matthew Hale declares, that if 
a court martial put a man to death in time of peace, by martial 
Jaw, the officers are guilty of murder. But Hawkins, a more 
modern author, is of opinion, that ‘* Where perfons aéb 
virtue of a commiffion, which, if it were ftriétly recular, 
would undoubtedly give them full authority, but happens to be 
deieCtive only in feme point of form, that they are no way 
criminal,’ And as the act for punifhing mutiny and defertion, 
and for the better payment of the army and their quarters, 
which is annually pailed, and impowers his majefty to make ar- 
ticles of war, and appoint courts martial, gives them full au- 
thority, in time of peace, as wel] as war, the members of a 
court martial can run no rifque of being charged with the guilt 
of murder, or of having acled contrary to Magna Charta, by 
paffing a fentence of death.’ 

How far the cuftom of retaining ftanding armies when the 
nation is in peace, which has been introduced in modern 
times, may plead againift thefe prior opinions, muft be left to 
fuperior determination: thus much, however, is evident, that 
to retain great numbers of men, generally ignorant, and of 
loofe principles, maintained on fcanty allowance, with arms in 
their hands, in due obedience to their officers, and thefe allo, 
in fubfervience to the civil power; requires a fyftem difficult to 
adjuft, confiftently with a tender regard to thofe who are fubject 
to if. 

In the firft part of this treatife, lieutenant Adye undertakes 
to PESS that courts martial are formed on principles of equity, 
equally with thofe of civil courts. 

‘ A criminal brought before a court martial, enjoys the fame 
privileges as in a court of law, of being tried by a jury of his 
peers or equals, which the Enelifh fo jaftly boaft of; for peers, 
-I think I may without impropriety call them in all cafes, for 
though the prifoner be only a private centinel, as all the off- 

cers who are members of the court are liable to be tried by the 
.fame laws and for the fame crimes, their fuperior rank * can be 
no 

* < Tn many foreign fervices, if a non-commifioned officer, or even 


@ private centingl, is to be tried, fomg of the fame rank fit as members 
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no reafon for not regarding them as his peers. Even in a trial by 
g jury in a court of law, 1 do not imagine that a prifoner would 
except againft a juroi merely becaufe he was of a higher rank in 
life than himfelf. | 

« And befides this privilege of being tried by peers, which 
a crigggnal enjoys in one court as well as another, there are 
many advantages which he has at a court martial, that are pe- 
culiar to it, as will be plainly feen in the fequel.’ 

However well perfuaded our Author may be, that a private 
centine], tried by commiffioned officers, is tried by his peers, 
the pofition does not appear to be well eftablifhed 3 and the more 
equitable pace Sonb which he mentions in the note, of 
admitting fome of the fame rank, (real peers) to fit as members 
of the court, is a ftrong argument againft it. Military fubor- 
dination is gradatory, from the common man up to the com- 
mander in chief; and every officer who feels the obligations 
himfelf is under to his fuperiors in command, is naturally ren- 

ered tenacious of his own claims on thofe below him: hence 
when a private man is tried on -accufations of difobedience or 
mutiny, his judges are alfo parties! ‘The effects of which are 
fometimes feverely felt. 

Such prepoffeffions in favour of martial law, may be expeét- 
ed in a military man writing ex profefo on the fubject; but 
when he undertakes a work of fupererogation, and aims at de- 
preciating trials by juries, in comparifon with courts martial, 
he certainly betrays his caufe in the opinion of thofe not in- 
fluenced by the fame bias. 

The moft that can be faid in favour of courts martial, is, that 
it is happy their proceedings have /ome fixed code to regulate 
them; and our Author, who acted as judge advocate by the ap- 
pointnent of general Gage, has fhewn his abilities for the truft, 
and his laid the army under obligations to him, by afcertaining 
the modes of adjudication in thofe courts. 

In the concluding effay, on military rewards and punifh- 
ments. the lieutenant argues like a man of fenfe and humanity ; 
who would rather excite foldiers to emulation in their various 
duties ‘rom a regard to reputation, than render them abandoned 
by feverities. He thus concludes his ufeful manual : 

‘ Le: us, at the fame time that we are fanguine in our 
wifhes for the good of his majefty’s fervice, confider that 
every foldier is a human creature fufceptible of the fame 
feelings and paffions with others, and as fuch every method 
fhould previoufly be taken to deter them from vices rather 
than trift to a reformation by punifhment: that punifhments 
muft fometimes be inflicted, is moft certain ; in thofe cafes let 


of the court-martial ; but in the Englihh fervice, none fhall be under 
the degree of a commiffioned officer.’ 
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them be exemplary, for it is better to let one fuffer in hope of 
faving the multitude, but let there be always fhewn greater de Ir 
fire to reward than punifh.’ : bi 
Where courts martial are compofed of men actuated by thefe 
principles, their decifions will, without doubt, be guided } 
equity and humanity. N y 
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The Works of Anacreon and Sappho, with Pieces from ancient Ay. 


thors; and occafional Effays; illufirated by Obfervations on their , 
Lives and Writings, explanatory Notes from eftablifhed Commey. : 


tators, and additional Remarks by the Editor ; with The Claftic 


an introductory Pocm. 12m0. 35. fewed® Ridley, / 


2 

F this colleGtion the tranflations are the beft. The in. J 
troductory poem, called The Claffic, though not deftitute 

of good verfes and poctic imagery, is confuled, obfcure, and 

incorrect. 


The following defcription of youth, with which it begins, ig 
! ans, 
not unpoctical, though not ftrictly juft : 
In that foft age, when, guiltlefs of offence, 
Each thought is worth, each action innocence, 
When dawning reafon, but as inftin@, glows, 
And Paffion, rul’d by Nature, ebbs, and flows : | 
When ftranger to difguife, and wor/dly art, | 
Each circling object ftrikes into the heart ; | 
A heart, which freely points, unknown to fin, 
The keen fenfation, vibrating within : 
That age, when mirth the laughing our employs, 
And folly fpreads her momentary toys, 
A featt of trifles, which, demurely wife, 
Prefumptuous manhood fondly dares defpife ; 
(Though boafted manhood if experience view, 
She finds the greateft trifler of the two) 
That age, when open’d fouls familiar meet 
In frolie intercourfe, communion {weet ; 
Theirs the pure funthine of contented eafe, 
By others’ pleafure taaght—themfelves to pleafe ; 
Another’s pang by fympathy their own, 
Unconfcious (foon to change!) of felf alone : 
When fhould fome Nothing urge the giddy ftrife, 
Refentment fprings not into hate—for life ; 
The flame, this moment rous’d, the next defcends, 
And anger makes the fault, which goodnefs mend:. 

Tt is perhaps true, that the refentment of boys is not perma- 
nent, yet it is certainly falfe that their pleafures arife from per- 
feét benevolence: boys are, generally, bufied in petty mif- 
chiefs, and their mirth is almoft always procured at <nother’s 
expence: they are perpetually doing what they know fhould 
not be done, and thus, violating confcience, cannot , un 
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jnwn to fin: a poet, however, is allowed to improve Nature ; 
put he can plead no right to confound her. 

The following verfes are certainly exceptionable : 

Grave elemental ftruggles whil’d away, 
(The ftrip’ling’s ardor amply to repay) 
*Reft of whofe folid bafis, on the braiz 
The literary dome is rear’d in vain, 
We faw, &c. ! 

Here we find that an elemental frruggle is a folid bafis, and that 
if this ba/fis is whil’d away, a dome will be reared upon the brain 
without fuccefs. 

In other parts of the poem the images are equally incon- 
gruous ; the Author talks of tracing chaos to its root; and of 
Locke’s /canning a theme with a fhield. 

The following verfes are, to the author of thefe remarks, as 
he declares at his peril, wholly unintelligible. “Ihe Author, 
jpeaking of our petit maitres who make the grand tour, fays, 

For thefe the glafs, uprear’d by mode’s decree, 
To point the glitt’ring finger—not to fee, 
Their country’s /etter’d triumphs ne’er can fhow, 
Too proud of foreign worth, their own to know. 

The next piece in this collection is called Obfervations on 
the Life and Writings of Anacreon, in which the Author, as he 
exprefles it, has * weaved a life and preface together.” Of the 
lite of Anacreon no new particulars are to be expected ; and the 
obfervations, if we may borrow a term from our Author, are 
very flimfey. : 

It has been faid of Anacreon, that having received a prefent 
of the value of about nine hundred pounds fterling, he returned 
it to his benefactor the next morning, telling him, that the 
trouble of keeping it was more than equivalent to its ufe. The 
Author’s remark upon this incident is curious: * The Teian 
mufe, fays he, flows altogether in the ftyle of frolic gaiety, 
and yields too fair an occalion for the forgery of ftories which 
facriice our Writer’s mercenary or rather prudential confidera- 
tions, to fenfual indulgence. ‘To this principle we feemingly 
owe the tale of his extreme anxiety on the receipt of a fum, by 
no means exorbitant for a favourite, and his return of it to the 
donor, with a very flimfey fentiment, for how could he con/iftently 
complain of the leajt trouble in keeping, what he had fo fhortly 
known 2? 

The knowing this fum fo fhortly, as the Author is pleafed to 
exprefs it, is the very reafon of the anxiety he fuffered while it 
was in his pofleffion. if he had kept it /ong, the pofleffion would 
have become habitual, and the anxiety which it at fir? produced 
would, confequentiy, have worn of. ‘This may ftand as a fpe- 
cimen of our Author’s obfervations on Anacreon’s life. 
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been made, 
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Many of the odes of Anacreon were tranflated by the late Dr: 
Broom, who affifted Mr. Pope in tranflating the Odyffey, , 
were publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine under the fj 
ture of Charles Chefter, M. D. Thefe were taken into a't 
lation which was fometime fince publifhed by the Rey. Mr 
Francis Fawkes, and, as far as they go, certainly give his work 
the preference. Fawkes has inferted a tranflation of the fecond 
ode of Anacreon, which is neither his own nor Dr. Broom’s 
but which is perhaps the clofef{ and moft fpirited that has ever 


In the work before us it ftands thus: 
ODE Ii. 


With guardian care indulgent heav’n 
Horns to the fturdy bull has giv’n; 
With folid hoof protects the fteed, 

The coward hare with boundlefs {peed 5 
The lion’s jaw diftended fhews 
Voracious fangs in hideous rows ; 

‘The warblers foar with rapid wing, 
With fins the fcaly nation fpring ; 

Man nobly boafts, fecur’d from art, 
Wifdom of mind, and ftrength of heart. 
And is there nought for woman left? 

Is SHE of every boon bereft ! 

Weak tho’ her frame, not hers to yield 
To fteel, to fire, to dart, or fhield; 
Vain are th’ embattled warrior’s arms— 
—No proof ’gainft beauty’s heav’nly charms ; 
Beauty ! whofe fmiles, with foft control, 
At once—can pierce him to the foul. 


In Fawkes it is as follows: 
“© Nature gives all creatures arms 


Faithful guards from hoftilg harms ; 
Jaws the lion brood defend, 

Horrid jaws, that wide diftend ! 

Horns the bull, refiftlefs force ! 

Solid hoofs, the vig’rous horfe ; 
Nimble feet, the fearful hare ; 

Wings to fly, the birds of air ; 

Fins to fwim, the watry kind; 

Man, the virtues of the mind. 

Nature lavifhing her ftore, 

What for Woman had fhe more ! 
Helplefs woman !—to be fair, 

Beauty fell to woman's fhare ; 

Beauty that nor wants, nor fears, 
Swords, or flames, or fhields, or fpears. 
Beauty ftronger aid affords, 

Stronger far than flames or {words ; 
Stronger far than fwords or thields, 
Man himfelf to beaury yields.” 
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It will be fufficient to add the Third Ode, as a farther fpeci- 
men of this tranflation of Anacreon: 


> Twas at the folemn dead of night 
The moon withheld her filver light ; 
Boctes, with attendant car, 
Ure’d in its courfe the northern ftar ; 
And fpent with toil, each human breaft 
Sank in the downy arms of reft. 
When fudden Love’s benighted pow’r 
Came rudely tapping at my door; 
Who dares (I cry’d) this tumult make ? 
—Who boldly dares my flumber break ? 
Ah! friend (a fobbing voice rejoin’d) 
Ah! banifh terrors from thy mind ; 
—An harmlefs boy—(let, let me in!) 
With rain juft wetted to the fkin! 
I’ve roam’d the live-long, ftormy night, 
Affiiéted, cold, without a light— 
—Mov’d at the gentle tale of grief, 
Pitying | rofe to his relief; 
I ftruck a light, the door unbarr’d— 
When ftraight a weeping boy appear’d 5 
A bow he held, and at his fide 
Hung the full quiver’s carelefs pride ; 
Soft wings the little mourner wears, 
Wings dropping with celeftial tears. 
Plac'd by the fire, with fondling care, 
I fqueeze the water from his hair ; 
And with a foft’ring ardor join 
His trembling, freezing hands in mine, 

The cold withdraws—his fpirits rife— 
—Now let us fee, (the urchin cries, 
And with malicious archnefs fmil’d) 
I fear the rain my bow has fpoil’d, 
Or fadly hurt—the ftring he drew ; 
The arrow thro’ my liver flew ; 
At once | felt th’ envenom’d ftings— 
—Loud-laugh’d the boy with wanton fpring : 
<< All-hail!—no harm thy guett befell 
“* My quiver, bow, and all is well; 
** But thou, alas! with tortur’d heart, 
*¢ Poor Anacreon, thou ihalt fmart.” 


The following is the tranflation of Sappho’s hymn te 


Venus: 


Oh! from thy throne, with flow’ry fhow 

Where beams a variegated glow, 

Bend, Venus, bend, whofe wanton art 

Fondly deludes the amorous heart ; 

—Give me, oh! give me not to prove 

The heavy pangs of adyerfe love. . 
J 
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If e’er thou heard’ft my anxious pray’r, 

If e’er didft fill the voice of care ; 

(And confcious of thy votary’s fate, 

Oft haft Thou left thy heav’nly ftate) 
Now, now, my Guardian Queen, defcend, 
Now Venus, be thy Sappho’s friend, 




































Fre while along the blue ferene 

Soft Pity’s chariot have I feen ; 

Have feen with emulative win 

Thy feather’d fteeds triumphant fpring ; 
Oft, Venus, this, with bounteous breait, 
This haft thou done for Sappho’s reft. 


Oft has the fmile with foothing grace 
Spread the foft heav’n of Venus’ face ; 

Yes! oft the partner of my care, 

“«* Whence (thou haft cry’d) my Sappho’s pray’r? 
** Say, whence the vows inceffant flew ? 

«* What griefs my Sappho’s reft purfue ? 

«¢ What ruling hopes thy foul infpire? ‘ 

<¢ What wifhes roufe the the fond defire ? 

*< Is there fome lov’d, refifting fwain ?— 

** Soon fhall the traitor feel thy chain ; 

‘© Where f{prang the haplefs love, my Fair? 
“© Tell me, my Sappho, tell me where. 


“‘ Fly, fly the youth ;—for ever true 

“* His fuit the fcurner fhall renew ; 

“* Deins he not one, one boon impart? 

“* Soon he fhall give—fhall give his heart ; 
“* And dares he NOW difdain thy fway ? 
** At thy command, he fhall obey,” 


Indulgent to the weight of grief, 

Yield, goddefs, yield thy foft relief; 
Lull ev’ry torment of my breatt, 

And tune each wayward thought to reft ; 
Give, give the pangs of love to ceafe, 
For ah !—I long to be at peace. 

The ancient authors from whom the other pieces mentioned 
in the title are taken, are Bion and Mofchus. ‘Thefe pieces are 
followed by an effay on paftoral poetry, which feems to have 
been written chiefly to compliment the late Mr. Shenftone. 

There are fome remarks on Virgil, principally intended to 
prove, that, by Tityrus the poet meant himfelf, by Galatea the 
party which he fift efpoufed, and by Amaryllis, the more fober 
choice of his age, in favour of Odtavius. 

There are alfo fome remarks on Horace, and a tranflation of 
fome of his odes, of which the Reader may fafely judge from 
the fpecimen of this Author’s ability which has already been 


given. H : 
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ConcLusion of the Travels into Siberia, from the laft 
Appendix*, publifhed in July. 


N the preceding part of our account of this work, we have 

defcribed the nature of the lefler Knout. We willingly pafs 
over the Author’s defcription of the greater Knout, and of the 
other punifhments ufed in Ruffia: confining ourfelves to his ac- 
count of the exile into Siberia, which is not merely a banifh- 
ment into a cold, barren and defolate country, but is, in many 
cafes, attended with the molt ftrict and rigorous confinement. 
The Author enters into a detail of the circumftances attending 
the exile of Count Leftoc, which will exemplify the nature of 
this punifhment, and from which we {hall therefore extra a 
few particulars. 

This nobleman, to whofe fingular intrepidity and addrefs the 
late Emprefs Elizabeth owed her crown, was, about feven years 
after that event, {tripped of all his poffeffions, and together with 
his Countefs condemned to exile, in confequence of the intrigues 
of Count Beftuchef, the prime minifter, en an accufation of 
having received money from a foreign power at that time in ale 
liance with Ruffia. Being interrogated by the fecret tribunal 
which pafled this fentence, and which confifted of the declared 
enemies of Leftoc, concerning the value of the fum received by 
him, ‘* I have now forgot,” he anfwered, ** but the Emprefs 
Flizabeth can inform you.” In faét, the offer had been made 
tohim, in compliment to her; he had acquainted her with it, 
and had received the prefent with her permiffion. His Countefs, 
who had been maid of honour to the Emprefs, being interrogat- 
ed at the fame time, and confcious that innocence was no fe- 
curity before fuch a tribunal, begged no other favour of her 
judges, than that they would cut off her head, but that they 
would fpare her fkin; alluding to the punifhment of the Kuout : 
and her imperial majefty’s gratitude for the important fervices 
performed by her hufband operated fo far as to prevent their re- 
ceiving that punifhment, which Beftuchef appears to have in- 
tended them, previous to their departure for Siberia. They 
were fent into different parts of that country, where they were 
not fuffered even to write to each other. The Countefs was 
confined to a fingle chamber, where, through the abfolute want 
of clean linen, fhe was almoft devoured by vermin, and which 
the had not the liberty to leave for a fingle moment, on any oc- 
cafion whatever: her four guards lying in the fame room, and 
never lofing fight of her, The appointments for her fubfiftence 


* Thofe who do not regularly ‘:ke in the Appendixes, and yet are 
defirous of having this account ot Raffa and Sideria compleat, may 
lend to the bookiellers for the Appendix to Vol. XL. 
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were in the hands of the officer of the guard, who kept her jy 
want even of neceffaries : fo that fhe was frequently inductd tg 
try her fortune at cards, with the foldiers her keepers, with 
view of winning a few pence of them, who did not however a). 
ways permit her to difpofe of her winnings. 

The Count’s treatment was equally rigorous, and the mifer of 
his fituation was aggravated by an impatience of difpofition which 
was natural to him. After fome years they were fuffered to 
come together, had the ufe of feveral apartments, and a little 
garden, which the Countefs cultivated. She fetched water, 
brewed, made her own bread, and wafhed, and they were fome. 
times permitted to fee company. Beftuchef having been exiled 
in his turn, the grand chancellor, Woronzof, frequently inter. 
ceded with the Emprefs to recall Leftoc, whofe innocence was 
univerfally known and acknowledged ; but without effe@. Her 
Majefty however, in her great clemency, frequently ordered 
wine ta be fent him, of which fhe knew he was particularly 
ford. On the acceffion of the late Czar, Peter II. they were 
recalled from banifhment; and Leftoc, then 74 years of age, 
arfived at Peterfburgh, clad in a fheep fkin; where our Authot 
received from his own mouth the circumftances which he has 
here given, relative to his exile. ‘The Abbé relates likewife, 
on the fame authoritv, the particulars of that fudden and aftos 
nifhing revolution, in which the Count acted fo capital a part; 
and which was effected without fhedding a drop of blood, or 
employing any other weapon than a pen-knife, with which Les 
ftoc filenced a drum belonging to the body guards, which was 
about to found the alarm, when, with three attendants, fup« 
ported only by twenty foldiers, he was conducting Elizabeth, 
in the dead of the night, to take the regent, the Princefs of 
Brunfwick, and her fon, the Emperor [wan III. out of their 
bed, and to place Elizabeth on the throne of her father. 

The Author next treats of the flate of population in Ruffia; 
of the commerce, finances, and of the Jand and fea-forces of 
that empire. With regard to the firft, he calculates that this 
immen{e empire, extending 1900 leagues (25 to a degree) in 
Jength, and 500 leagues in breadth, does not contain fo many 
inhabitants as France, and that their number is continually de- 
creafing from various caufes, The univerfal debauchery in the 
articles of drink and women; the fmall-pox, which carries off 
near half the children which are born; the venereal difeafe, 
which he found raging in every part of the route from Peterfe 
burgh to Tobolfk; the fcurvy, together with the almoft univers 
fal want of medicines, and of perfons to adminifter them, depo- 
pulate the country to fo great a degree, that, according to the 
Author’s account, the human race is in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct in this country, if the government does not find a — 
remedy. 
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remedy. He confiders, too, Siberia as an immenfe gulph, which 
(wallows up avery confiderable number of its inhabitants ; and 
the defarts of that vaft province as draining Ruflia much more 
than Spain has been depopulated by Peru, without furnifhing a 
fmilar, or proportional equivalent. 

With regard to the political force of this empire, or its milita- 
yeftablifhments, and the finances which are to fupport them, } 
he rates them exceedingly low, if we compare his eftimates, 
which feem to be founded on authentic papers, with the opinion 
which the reft of Europe generally entertain on this head. He 
afterwards minutely traces the military operations of the Ruf-. 
fans, in the late war again{t the Kingof Pruffia, as an addition- 
al proof of the juftice of his calculations and reafonings: but we 
do not apprehend that the whale power of Ruffia either was, or 
was meant to be, exerted on this occafion. We fhall add, that 
the power of thisempire, according to the Author’s geometrical 
manner of confidering it, is not to be eftimated by the dirediy 
but by the zvver/e ratio of its very great extent ; in which very 
circumftance confifts a great part of its political weaknefs: that 


the high idea entertained of its power, and particularly the ap- 


prehenfions of his countrymen, who have fuppofed that it is ca- 
pable, at a moment’s warning, of fending forth fwarms, who, 
like the Scythians and Huns of old, may ravage aid {wallow up 
our little Europe, are founded on the moft groundicfs prejudi- 
ces; as where he pafled, inftead of people, he found only 
marfhes and defarts: and to be more particular, that Rudfia, 
with a military eftablifhment of 330,0co men, principally tub- 
ifting upon the people, who furnifh the greateft part of their 
fubfiftence upon the fpot, in kind, cannot bring an army of more 
than 60 or 70,000 regular troops into the field, where, from the 
fcantinefs of its revenue, it cannot maintain them in a foreign 
war, or beyond the bounds of the empire, without a foreign 
fubfidy. He defcrives, at the fame time, the marine of this 
country as in a very deplorable ftate ; and upon the whole, looks 
upon this power as formidable only to its immediate neigh- 
bours.—But does not the Author undervalue and confine the 
importance of Ruffia, as much as his countrymen have over-ra- 
ted and extended it? Surely, taking his own eftimate for grant- 
ed, a power which, when fubfidifed, can furnifh 70,000 troops, 
and which can at the fame time maintain 200,000 at home, 
may be formidable to other powers befides its immediate neigh- 
bours, 

Such is the unfavourable account which the Author gives of 
the military eftablifhment in this country. He defcribes the 
Ruffian generals as almoft totally ignorant of taétics; and the 
order, the diforder rather, of a Rufiian march, as much more 
tefembling the emigration of a penple, than the march of a re- 
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gulararmy. Their cavalry he reprefents as abfolutely the worft 


in Europe; and though he acknowledges that their regular in- ” 
fantry is exceedingly well difciplined, he allows them no real : 
courage. A Ruffian foldier, according to him, fights not for ; 
honour, but for felf-prefervation. When hard-preffed, and ' 


there is no retreat, then, and then only, he gives aftonithin 
proofs of apparent valour: but when he finds flight pra@ticable, ° 
he flies; and he becomes truly formidable only when it is not 
in his power to retreat. In fhort, whether he flies or fights, it 
is merely to fafe his life. 

In the following fection the Author gives an account of a ree , 
markable revolution, which happened in the year £757, in the ) 
country of the Calmuck Zougore Tartars, who live to the fouth 7 
of Siberia, and whofe country extends from the goth to the r2oth 
degree of longitude, and from the 35th to the 48th degree of la- 
titude. ‘This populous nation, who on difierent occafions have 
brought armies of 150,c00 men into the field, was, after a war 
of ten years, totally extirpated by the Chinefe; the fmall and 
miferable remains of it, to the amount of 20,000 families, ha- 
ving fled into Siberia, and fettled on the borders of the Volga, 
under the protection of Ruffia. The Author gives an account 
of their religion, collected with great pains from converfations 
which he had with two of their ambafladors, whom he repre- 
fents as of an amiable and communicative difpofition, and who 
were foliciting the affiftance of Ruflia at the very time when 
their country wasnomore. The information which he received 
from them was afterwards authenticated by one of their Lamas or 
priefts, whom he found at Peterfburgh. He collected feveral of 
their idols, fome of which are formed of copper, brafs, bronfe 
or earth, and others painted on cloth. ‘Thefe he has depofited 
in the Royal Obfervatory at Paris, as monuments of an extin¢t 
people, and of their mythology, and as fpecimens, fo far as they 
go, of the ftate of the arts among them. Severat plates of thefe 
idols are here given, accompanied with a particular defcriptiom. 
One of thefe reprefents the female divinity, Bourfa, whom we 
lately * mentioned as having a power afcribed to her of curing the 
venereal difeafe. The two Calmuck ambafladors, on their re- 
turn from Peterburgh, found themfelves in a condition to folicit 
her affiftance, and, in full confidence of her power, applied to 
the Author for a little of the powder rafped from her earthen 
idol in his poffeffion. The Anti-fyphilick divinity, we find, way 
not propitious to them on this occafion. 

Towards the end of our Author’s aftronomical operations at 
Tobolfk, he was feized with a fpitting of blood, which induced 
him to haften his departure from a country where no other re- 


* Review for O&tober, p. 256, 
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medies ate ufed or known, except fieves and vapour-baths. He 
had indeed brought with him a medicine-cheft excellently ftored, 
together with a paper particularly fpecifying the virtues of its 
contents: and as, according to Pope, 
Ward tried on puppies; and ihe poor, bis drop ; 

our Author had made the firft eflay of his medical powers ona 
rugged Ruffian, who had a flight indifpoficion, and very nesrly 
poifoned him. He was little difpofed, after this, to practile 
upon himfelf; but fhut up his medicine chelt, and left Tobolfk 
on the 28th of Auguft 1761, taking his route by Ekatering- 
bourg, through the fouthern parts of Siberia,—very much to 
the fatisfaction of the people of Tobolfk, who attributed to him 
the overflowing of the river /rtizs, which, juft at the time of 
his arrival, drowned the whole plain, as far as the eye could 
reach, on which the city ftands, and which they weie cone 
vinced would not return into its bed till after his departure. 

At Sowialova the Author was ftruck with the fingular appear- 
ance and drefs of the people who inhabit that place, who are 
called Wotiakes. ‘Their height does not in general exceed four 
feet and a few inches. The females add a foot to their height 
by a very fingular head-drefs, not much unlike a bee-hive, co- 
vered with a fringed cloth, embroidered with thread and wool 
of various colours. The Ruffians have long been empl >yed in 
converting this people to Chriftianity: the Author did not find 
however that they had the leaft idea of that religion, but that 
they retain all their old fuperftitions. He found a Rufiian miffio- 
nary among them, who did not underftand a word of their Jan- 
guage, but who was neverthelefs Chriftianifing them at a very 
great rate; that is, baptizing them, and teaching them, we 
fuppofe, to baw] hallelujah precifely three times, which muft 
improve them mightily. _ 

In his approach towards Cafan, in the latitude of 55°. 47’, 
the Author found the face of the country continually impro- 
ving upon him. His eyes, hitherto accuftomed on!y to the fight 
of the fir-trees of Siberia, were captivated with the view of or- 
chards containing fruit-trees, and of oaks, the firft which he 
had feen fince his arrival in Ruffia, He here enjoyed the luxury 
of eating white bread ; and in a vifit which he made to the go- 
vernor, a Tartar prince, was regaled with water-melons, which 
are not only common at this place, butin the Author’s opinion 
are f{uperior to any which he had before tafted. He was accor 
dingly induced to procure fome of the feed, which he fowed at 
his return to Paris, but without fuccefs. When we confider the 
Country which he had juft quitted, we doubt whether the 
Abbé’s organs of tafte did not impofe upon him, on this occa- 
lion. At Tobolfk the Author was invited to a magnificent 
dinner, at which a fingle apple, of the fize of a crab, the in- 
rfa2 tire 
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tire produce of a tree reared with great care ina ftove, was fery. 
ed up, in cercmony, cut into a great number of flices, one of 
which, as to a favoured gueft, was prefented to the Author. [¢ 
was a execrably four ane auftere that he could not bear 
to chew tt. ‘Through complaifance to his hoft, he found 
himfelf obliged to fwallow it whole, as if it had been a 
pill. The water melons of Cafan mutt have appeared to great 
advantage, after the exotick crab applies of Tobolfk. At this 
place the Author had the pleafure of finding the archbifhop a 
man of {cience and of letters, and the only one of his ie, 
whom he had yet met with in the Ruffian dominions, who did 
not exprets fome aftonifhment at his undertaking fo long a jour- 
ney as that from Paris to Tobolfk, for fuch an object as that of 
obicrving the paflage of Venus over the fun. On leaving this 
place the Author travelled along the banks of the Volga, for the 
fpace of a hundred Jeacues, till he came to Kuzmodemiantks, 
where he entered on the fame rout which he had taken in his 
journey to ‘Tobolfk, and arrived at Peterfburgh on the ift of 
November. 

In the fecond ee of this firft volume is given an itinerary of 
the Author’s route from Paris to Toboltk, together with the de- 
termination of the latitudes and longitudes of the principal pla- 
ces through or near which he pafled. Thofe who delight in 
geographical precifion will meet with abundant gratification in 
this and the following part of the work: but there is nothing 
which we can extract that would not be equally unentertaining 
and unintelligible to the generality of our readers; as almoft the 
whole of thele two parts confifts of tables, calculations, &c. the 
produét of the moft immenfe and unwearied application on the 
part of our Author. We fhall content ourfelves with giving 
only a general idea of the third part ; in which we have 
a detail of the Author’s operations, in the execution of a 
moft extenfive and laborious enterprize: no lefs than that of 
taking a tolerably exact level of the furface of the globe, from 
one extremity to the other of this long route, including a di- 
{tance of at leaft 1600 leagues. 

No method of levelling hitherto practifed, with regard to pla- 
ces at a confiderable diftance from each other, could pofibly be 
employed upon this occafion. In the )ear 1754 the Author had 
fuccefsfully applied the barometer to this purpofe, among the 
mountains of Les Vogues, in an extent of country of about 20 
leagues diameter ; having determined the height of the different 
ftations above the level of the fea, by the reciprocal fall of the 
mercury in the barometer which he carried with him: while the 
errors which might arife from the temporary variations in the 
weight of the air, during the courfe of his obfervations, were 
known and corrected by means of an afliftant, placed in the 
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center of his operations, who attended to the ftate of the mer- 
cury in another barometer placed under his infpection. The 
attempt to employ this method, with any tolerable degree ot 
accuracy, in fo long acourfe as that abovementioned, muft, we 
think, prefent to the mind of the Reader a feries of unfurmount- 
able difficulties; were he even to fuppofe Ruflia and Siberia 
teeming with philofophical and barometrical obfervers, inftead of 
being peopled with bears. 

The Author appears however to have cot over all thefe difi- 
culties: his various calculations correfponding much more ac- 
curately with each other than could be expected from the varie 
able nature of his data. ‘Thefe are, firft, (with regard to plae 
ces not at a great diftance from each other) his own fingle cb- 
fervations on the height of the barometer at one place, com- 
pared with its height obferved, not long before, at a place whole 
level had-been already determined. To render this determina 
tion accurate, the weight of the air mutt be fuppofed to have 
continued the fame at the time of the two obfervations. He 
fometimes takes the mean of feveral ob/ervations made at thofe 
places where he remained fome time ; and, on other occafions, 
employs cotemporary obfervations made by other obfervers, as 
at Peterfburgh, Vienna, &c.: and laftly, the Author makes 
confiderable ufe of the fall of rivers, which he eccaftonally 
eftimates, by methods independent of the foregoing obferva- 
tions. 

Thefe different methods give rife to a perplexing number of 
combinations, out of which the Author appears to extricate 
himfelf very happily, by means of a long and complicated feries 
of difcuffions, evaluations, and reciprocal corrections, which 
gives us an high idea of his perfeverance, and make us wonder at 
his patience. For our own parts, we honeftly confels (with- 
out meaning, however, to depreciate his labours,—though we 
do not perceive the ufe of all this exactnefs) he has fufficiently 
exercifed ours, in the bare pervfal only of this immenfe cetail, 
which occupies above 230 pages; from whence we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with collecting into one point of view whut 
the Author has determined concerning the fuppofed height of 
Siberia. 

From the mean of the Author’s obfervations at Tobolfk, aid 
that of profeffur Braun’s cotemporary obfervations made at Pe- 
terfburgh, it appears that the former city is elevated 68 toifes 
(or fathoms) 3 feet and 1 inch above the level of the ocean at 
Breft; or 47 toifes above that of thc Seine at Paris. “The Au- 
thor is the more fatisfied with this determination, as it differ- 
only 12 toifes and a half from that refulting from his own fingle 
obfervations, as carried on from ftation to ftation, in which he 
regularly afcertains the level, in a courfe of 800 leagues:—a 
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coincidence, he flatters himfelf, not owing ta chance or luck 
compenfations ; as it is confirmed by other obfervations indepen. 
dent of the foregoing. Ou the whole, whatever may be thought 
of the unavoidableerrors to which the Author’s method is, from 
the nature of it, undoubtedly fubject, with regard to minute 
accuracy ; ject his obfervations are {fufficient to prove inconteft- 
ably that the elevation of the foil of Siberia, which by fome au- 
thors has been fuppoted to be very great, and by which they 
have endeavoured to account for the extraordinary degree of 
cold which rages in that country, cannot by any means be al- 
Jowed. Ifbranct Ides has eftimated the height of the Ryphzan 
mcuntains at nine werf{ts, or two leagues; and Baron Strahlen- 
bergh has affirmed that the country afcends in its courfe to the 
eaftward, towards Tobolfk. ‘The error of the firft-mentioned 
writer appears from this fingle obfervation ; that were we to 
eflimate thefe mountains to be elevated only half a league above 
the level of the fea, the barometer ought to defcend to 22 inches; 
whereas, on the fummit of the higheit of them, the Author’s ba- 
rometer ftood nearly at 26 inches. Accordingly the Abbe 
finifhies this long and laborious levelling bufinefs by a coup d’eclat, 
in reducing the Ryphzan mountains from their towering height 
of two leagues, down to the humble rife of 400 fathoms. He 
evinces at the fame time, with equal evidence, Baron Strahlen- 
bergh’s miftake with regard tothe gradual elevation of the coun- 
try to the ealtward of them. 

‘The fourth part contains the Author’s mineralogical obferva- 
tions, in which after defcribing certain gyp/ums, he treats of 
the mines of Siberia. The Ruffians fpeak of this country as 3 
frcond Peru, abounding in mines of gold, filver and precious 
ftones. Though this manner of expreffion requires fome mo- 
dification, the Author acknowledges that mines of gold and 
filver are found in the frozen climate of Siberia, as well as under 
the burning heats of the torrid zone. There is a fingularity, 
he obferves, in the mines of this country. They are not found 
bedded in thofe immenfe mafies of rock, which form thefe chains 
of mountains that traverle the globe; but are generally fitua- 
ted in places very little elevated, and within a foot or two of 
the furface of the earth, The Author very minutely defcribes, 
and gives a regular affay of, 58 different kinds ot iron ore found 
between Solikamfkaia and Lkaterinbourg, eight of which are 
of loaditone, fome producing €0 pound of iron from the hun- 
dred weight, and which are only found in the chain whofe di 
rection is from north ta fouth. He fpeaks of a kind of iron 
formed here of a mixture of ores of contrary qualities, which, 
on account of its excellent properties, deferves to be more uni- 
verfally known, and to become an object of commerce. After 
{pecifying a variety of copper ores, the Author treats of the 
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old mines, the produce of which, however, is fo moderate, 
that it does not always defray the expence. Thefe mineralogi- 
cal obfervations are followed by thofe relating to aftronomy, 
contained in the fifth part, on which we fhall not dweil, as we 
have already given apretty full account of the moft material ob- 
fervation. 

The fixth and laft part of this volume contains the Author’s 
meteorological lidocaine, and in particular feveral relating 
to natural elegirictty, made at Tobolfk, where thunder Goce 
are very frequent, and the degree of electricity produced by them 
much greater than the Author had ever obferved in Europe. 
Once, on bringing his hand near the infulated bar, in order to 

untwift fome threads hanging from it, and which, we fuppofe, 
he ufed as an electrometer, he received {uo violent a thock 
through the arm as rendered it numb for two days afterwards : 
and on the rith of June the electricity was fo ftrong, that the 
Author and his attendants were fuddenly obliged to retire to the 
farther end of the obfervatory, in confequence of the hifing 
noife made by the electric matter rufhing out from the extre- 
mities of his infulated conductor, (conne&ted with a pointed 
rod without doors,) from each of which proceeded a large 
ftream or brufh of electric light. The conductor was likewife 
entirely covered with a fimilar flame, while bright {parks {pon- 
taneoufly darted from every part of it, attended with a cracke 
ting which might have been heard toa contiderable diftance. 
Thefe appearances having continued for fome time, the lighten- 
ing, according to the Author, at laft vifibly darted from his in- 
fulated rod, attended with an inftantancous and horrible explu- 
fion, which difperfed the whole aflembly, but without doing 
them any injury. We rejoice that the Abbé attended, in time, 
to the fair warnings given him by his apparatus, and that Pro- 
feflor Richman {till remains an wvigue in the eleétrical marty 
tology. 

In the courfe of thefe experiments, the Author appears to 
have taken great pains to afcertain the veal height, and the di- 
ftance of the electrical flafh from his place of obfervation, by 
calculations founded on its apparent height, taken with a qua- 
drant, and on the interval obferved between the time of the 
flafh, and that of his hearing the explofion We collect from 
his various obfervations contained in an edec?rrlogical Jiary, (to 
coin a new word for a new fpecies of ovrervaiions) that the 
fmalleft height which he obferved itto reach w.s 110 toifes, and 
the greateft 1781. With regard to the horizontal diftance, the 
greaictt wich occurs among the s\uthor’s obfervations 1s fome- 
what above 3 leagues. He affirms that, in a// cafes, the lighr- 
ning ftrikes from the earth into the cloud ; but olfers no other 
proof of this opinion, than that he has conftantly and diftinctly 
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feen it afcend from the earth ; and affirms that it will be feen to 
follow this courfe by every attentive and unprejudicedeye. But 
this opinion of the Author’s is, we apprehend, founded on one 
of the numerous fallacies to which the eye, more than any of 
the other organs of fenfation, is fubjeét; and which, in the 
common experiment of drawing a fpark at the diftance of half 
an inch or an inch from an electrined bar, is fo far deceived, as 
to induce the operator to imagine that he perceives it paffing to, 
or from the conductor, though at the fame time he muft be 
convinced that the courfe of the electric fluid, through fo fhort 
a {fpace, muft neceflarily be, as to human fenfe, inftantaneous, 
Not to enumerate the many experiments which fhew that, in 
different thunder-ftorms, and in different periods of the fame 
thunder-ftorm, the electric fluid follows different directions ; 
fometimes darting from the earth tnto the clouds, and: at other 
times purfuing a contrary courfe. | 

Qur philotophical readers may perhaps be glad to meet here 
with the refult of the Author’s obfervations on the variation of 
the magnetic needle, in a country from whence accounts of this 
kind are fo feldom to be procured. At Tobolfk, whofe longi- 
tude is nearly 86 degrees (reckoned from the ile of Fero) he 
found, in July 1761, the variation to be 3°. 45°. 58” to the eaft, 
Jn 1720, Baron Strahlenbergh found no variation at this place: 
fo that the needle has fince annually declined 12 minutes and a 
half towards the eaft ; while the annual variation at Paris has been 
10 minutes towards the weft. In September the fame year, at 
Ekateringbourg, longitude 78°. 40%. 45°, the Author found 
the variation to be 50 minutes to the weft: and in Oétober, at 
Cafan, longitude 60°. 48°. 15%, it declined 2 degrees and 25 
minutes to the weft. “‘Thefe obfervations terminate the firtt 
yolumie. 

The fecond volume is wholly appropriated to the natural, yeo- 
graphical and civil hittory of Kamtcbatka, and is not the production 
of the author of the preceding volume, but of M. Kracheninni- 
kow, one of the profeflors of the Academy at Peterfburg, fent 
together with feveral others by the Emprefs Anne, to fettle the 
geography, and enquire into the natural produtions of this late- 
Jy difcovered country, and into the manners and cuftoms of its 
inhabitants : a tafk which they appear to have profecuted with 
equal affiduity and intelligence. In the year 1764, a tranflation 
of this work into our tongue was publifhed by Dr. Greaves, 
in which, however, the geographical part was confiderably 
abridged, and many of the plates relating to the manners and 
cuftoms of the inhabitants omitted. ‘Thefe confiderations in- 
duced the Abbé to give the public an entire tranflation of this 
work into French, executed by a gentleman at Peterfburg, af- 
Sifted by M. Muller, then fecretary to the Academy of Sciences 
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‘athat city. As we noticed the Englifh tranflation of this work 
inour 30th volume, page 282, we fhall content ourfelves with 
felecting only a few particulars relating to the ftrange manners, 
cuftoms, and language, of the inhabitants of this country; re- 
ferring thofe who are defirous of information with regard to 
its geography, topography and productions, and the difcovery 
and conqueft of the country by the Ruffians, to the very cir- 
cumftantial details which they will find in the work itfelf. 

~ Jt would lead us too far into a moft humiliating view of hu- 
man nature, in its loweft ftate of degradation, were we to un- 
dertake to give even a flight fketch of the fuperftition, igno- 
rance and depravity of the Kamtchadales, who appear, from 
the Author’s relation, to have no ideas whatever of the mora- 
lity or immorality of human actions ; and who live in the moft 
perfect anarchy, without Jaws or penal fanctions of any kind: 
every individual gratifying his appetites and paflions, whenever 
a fit opportunity prefents itfelf of fatisfying them, and in all 
cafes whatever judging and punifhing for himiclf. Thefe men 
of nature feem indeed to be held together iu fociety by fcarce 
any other ties, than fuch as are formed by certain traditional 
fuperftitions, and ridiculous cuftoms, to which they pay the 
moft fcrupulous regard, and the non-obfervance of which con- 
flitutes the only {pecies of criminality which they appear to 
acknowledge. We thall give the Keader a fhort account only 
of one or two of their ridiculous cuftoms, which may pofhibly 
amufe him. 

The circumftances attending the courtfhip and marriages of 
the young Kamtchadales are extremely ludicrous and fingular. 
The lover, after having been accepted in form by the parents, 
does not become a hufband till he has fucceeded in a certain 
attempt, which we fhall not fpecify, from which his mittrefs 
endeavours to fecure herielf, from the inftant of his amorous 
declaration, by envelloping herfelf in a great number of waift- 
coats and drawers, fecured by endlefs circumvolutions of fillets 
and leather thongs. ‘Ihe protection of that part of her per- 
fon, thus carefully guarded from accefs, becomes the common 
concern of al] the women in the Offreg, or village. A year 
palles, and fometimes feven, before he reaches the object which 
his hands are in purfuit of. As foon as he fucceeds in this at- 
tempt, the ceremony of marriage is, 7p/o facio, compleat. He 
becomes a hufband by this lucky cowp de main, and accordingly 
has the Jiberty of cohabiting with her the following night. But 
fuch is faid to be the vigilance of the females on thefe occa- 
lions, that the lover feldom fucceeds till after having been moft 
unmercifully feratched, bruifed, and even fometimes crippled, 
in the progrefs of this manual ccurt/hip. 
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The practice with regard to widows differs confiderably from 
this. ‘They make no refiftance ; for the Enamcrato makes no 
attack: but religion prefents an obftacle to their union, A 
widow cannot re-enter into the married ftate, and cohabit with 
her new hufband, tiil fhe has been firft regularly purified from 
ail her faults, by pafling a night with another per‘on, This 
purifying function is deemed extremely difhonourable on the part 
of the man who undertakes it; and the poor widows, we are 
told, were, in general, obliged to languifh, for the rett of their 
lives, ina fingle ftate, ull the Ruffian Coflacks came into this 
country ; who have ever fince charitably undertaken the office 
with the greateft alacrity.k—An excellent mode of 
woman, this lying with a Ruffian Coflack ! 

The Kurilec, who live in the fouthernmoft part of the pe. 
ninfula of Kamtchatka, are fomewhat more civilized and focial 
than the Kamtchadales. They have fome ideas of morality, 
and even of honour; and look upon adultery as a crime, or at 
Jeaft, as an offence ; of which they take cognizance in a ver 
fingular manner. Our Gothick cuftom of duelling undoubr- 
edly teems with abfurditics ; but the Kuriles have had the ad- 
dreis to add a capital one to the number. The injured party 
calls the offender out. ‘They both ftrip themfelves ftark naked, 
A fingle ftaff is provided for this conteft, nearly as thick as a 
man’s arm, and about three feet long. The challenger iies 
down firft, flat upon his belly, and patiently receives from the 
hands of the man who has cuckolded him, three hearty ftrokes 
with this ponderous cudgel, on the fmall of his back. The 
Jatter then, with the moft /e/f-denying pun@tilio, delivers the 
ftaff into the appellant’s hands, who, inhisturn, belabours the’ 
gallant’s fpine precifely three times: for fuch is the eftablifhed 
etiquette. ach of the contending parties, if they are able, 
thrice repeat this curious manauvre, and deal out their blows 
with fuch good will that the confequence is frequently the death 
of one or both of them. The affair however, is fometimes 
treated in a more rational manner, and more a/’Europeenne. If 
the aggreflor refufes to accept the challenge, which he cannot do 

without great difhonour, he is obliged to pay the challenger 
fuch damages as the latter thinks fufficient to heal his wounded 
honour. ‘Thefe damages confift of fkins, whale fat, and other 
delicacies and valuables, which a fenfible cuckold furely fhould 

refer even to three hearty ftrokes of a cudgel on his loins, 
which, if effectually applied, muft probably give him a permanent 
eftablifhment in the ftate of cuckoldom for the remainder of 
his days. 

_ The language of the Hottentots has been called by fomea 
| monjter among languages. ‘The articulation of it is faid to be 
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attended with fuch clafhings of the tongue againft the palate, 
and fuch ftrange poftures of all the organs of fpeech, that, when 
heard, it has been faid to refemble the noife of irritated turkey- 
cocks, and the chattering of magpies, rather than the language 
of men. But from the fpecimens which we have feen of it in 
Kolben, compared with thofe given in this work of the Jan- 
guage of the Kamtchadales, Koriacks, &c. we think the latter 
may claim the preference, at Jeaft as they appear upon paper, 
and may even ftand in fome degree of competition with that of 
the Yameos, a favage nation in South America, who, as Conda- 
mine tells us, exprefs the number three by the word Peettarra- 
rorincourcac. Fortunately, he obferves, for thofe who have ta 
do with them, their arithmetick goes no farther. The Kamt- 
chadales however, though they fall perhaps fomewhat bclow 
them in the /e/quipedality of their words, beat them hollow in 
notation. ‘“lhey reckon as far as 100: but then, inftead of ex- 
prefling that number, as a Yameo would, by a word which 
fhould cover a fheet of paper, they fall off with the poor, piti- 
ful phrafe Zchoumkht:uktchoumkhtakan. The following are two 
or three more famples of this fpeech, if it may be fo called: 
SA gitl,’ © Tchikhouatchoutch? ¢ Thirfty,’ © Tkhtchakhitch ? 
¢ He is up, * Gechigouickintfitlagatch :’ * Hold your tongue,’ 
© Koichoungichickhoutch. —We feel ourfelves tongue-tied in at- 
tempting to pronounce it. Befides two large vocabularies, a 
connected fpecimen is given of the Kamtchadale language, in 
a tranflation of the Lord’s prayer, found in the papers of Mr, 
Steller, one of our Author’s aflociates; which however is im- 
perfect: the paflages, ‘ forgive us our trefpafles, &c.’ and ¢ lead 
us not into temptation, being wanting. For thefe omiffions M. 
Kracheninnikow affigns as a reafon, that the Kamtchadales 
could not be made to comprehend the meaning of the terms. 
Neverthelefs we are told, in the preceding part of this volume, 
that the greateft part of the nation have been converted to Chri- 
ftianity, and which feems mentioned as a fynonimous term, 
baptifed. We hope the mifhonaries have not in their hurry 
overlooked a very neceflary preliminary ftep ; that of converting 
them into men. 

From the few fpecimens which we have given above of this 
unpliant language, it might naturally be fuppofed that the mu- 
fick of the Kamtchadales would carry evident marks of its un- 
couthnefs and barbarity. ‘The notes of a Kamtchadale air are 
given at page 105, which, if accurately fet, would feem to 
prove that the opinion, that the language of a people has a con- 
fiderable influence on its mufick, is not to be adopted without 
fome referve. ‘Ihe air, as it here ftands, appears however to 
us too fimple, and meafured, and has too much of the caft of 
the European mufick, to induce us to confider it as a genuine 
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tran{cript of the melody of this ftrange people: nor can we, 
by any hypothelis which we can form of the Kamtchadale pro- 
fody, even with the affiftance of the long and fhort marks fe 
overeach fyllable, accommodate the notes to the fong which js 
faid to be fung to it. 

We have not yet mentioned the numerous plates which jf. 
Juftrate and embellif{h this work, and which are executed in 2 
very capital manner, both with regard to the drawing, defign 
and engraving. ‘The firft volume contains thirty fix relating to 
Raffia and Siberia. Of thefe, feven reprefent fubjects of natural 
hittory 3 two are appropriated to aftronomy, and two exhibit 
the Author obferving the phenomena of natural electricity. The 
idols of the Calmuck Zongore ‘Tartars are given in eight plates, 
and the fuojects of the remaining feventcen are the cuftoms and 
manneis of the Rufiians, defigned by M. le Prince, who has 
refided in Ruffia, and muft be well acquainted with the fub- 
jects he repretents. We muft confets, however, that in fome 
of the human figures the painter appears to have indulged his 
genius, and his love tor /a belle nature a little, as we perceive in 
fome of them a fymmetry, and a certasia grace and delicacy 
which, we own, we did not fuppofe to be fo common in Ruffia. 
We would not however lay too much ftreis on this obfervation; 
as we have been informed from another quarter, that this painter 
has acquired a very great reputation in France, for the truth as 
well as the beauty of his defigns, and particularly with regard 
to the Ruffian Coffume. In the fecond volume are contained 
feventeen plates, in feven of which are given different views 
folely relative to the hiftory of Kamtchatka ; and in the re- 
maining ten, thedrefles, dwellings, &c. of the Kamtchadales 
are reprefented by the fame ingenious defizner. 

A noble collection of maps, plans, &c. accompanies this 
fplendid work, and is bound up in a Jarcze form apart. This 
confifts, firft, of eleven maps, in which is laid down the Au- 
thor’s rout from Paris to Tobolfk, together with the adjoining 
countries. ‘There is great reafon to believe, after the perufal 
of the many proofs, which the reader will find in the body of 
the work, of the Author’s extreme precifion and minutene‘s 
in geographical matters, that their accuracy (fo far at leaft as 
concerns the Author’s particular rout) correfponds with the fin- 
cular beauty, neatnefs and delicacy of the engraving. Thefe 
are followed by ten plates, containing fections and profiles of 
the whole rout, and reprefenting the elevation of every part of 
it above the level of the ocean at Breft, on a fcale of fucha 
fize, that the whole, extended, meafures near twenty five feet. 
Five plans and profiles of the Siberian mincs, and a general 
map of Ruffia are likewife given. ‘Thefe all refer to the firlt 
volume of the work. To the fecond belong two maps of Kamt- 
chatka, 
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chatka, and one of the Kurile iflands, accompanied with three 
others reprefenting fume remarkable hot fountains defcribed in 
the body of the work: the whole of which exhibits ftriking 
fpecimens of an extraordinary mixture of two very different 
characters, in the perfon of the ingenious Author ; whom, 
in fome parts of it, we find writing and acting with all the 
forightlinefs of a Frenchman, and in others, meafuring and la- 
bouring with all the phlegm and perfeverance of a German. B 





A Letter to the Authors of the Monthly Revie which 1s abfolutely 
necefjary to be read by every one wha would underfiand their Work. 
In this Letter, the Claim of thofe Authors to Ingenuity and Cane 
dour is particularly confidered, from their account of a Werk, ene 
titled, * Explanations of fome difficult Texts in the New Teflament, 
in Four Differtations*, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 1769. 


HEN a poor lunatic in Bedlam was once afked how 

he came to be there, he faid, By a difpute : What dif- 
pute? Why, replied the lunatic, the world faid that [I was 
mad, I faid the world was mad, and they out-voted me. Some- 
thing like this, is our difpute with the Author of the letter be- 
fore us; we fay that he is a fool, he fays that we are fools: 
and the world muft now take part with him or with us. We 
fhall, in the firft place, endeavour to make good our charge 
azainft him, and then to invalidate his charge againft us. 

He begins his addrefs with an ironical encomium on our can= 
dour and ingenuity; * but gentlemen,’ fays he, * though the ge- 
nerality of the world join me in venerating you for your extra- 
ordinary exertion of thefe powers, yet there are fome, whole 
judgments are either fo warped by envy, that if they /ee them in 
you they will not acknowledge zt; or fo dlinded by ignorance, 
that if they are willing to acknowledge z#, they are not able to 
difcern them.’ 

That is, there are fome whofe judgments are either fo warped 
that if they /ee candour and ingenuity in the Reviewers they 
will not acknowledge that they fee them; or fo blinded by igno- 
rance, that if they are willing to acknowledge that they fee them, 
they are not able to fee them. Who but this Author could thus 
talk of blind men that both do fee and do not fee? When we 
fay that a man is willing to acknowledge a certain thing, we take 
the thing that he is willing to acknowledge for granted. Vhus 
when we are here told that fome men are willing to acknow- 
ledge that they fee candour and ingenuity in the Reviewers, it 
is taken for granted that they do fee them; and we may well 
wonder when we difcover by the words which immediately fol ; 
low, that thefe men being blind, are ct able to fee them, Why 


* See Review for Auguft, 1769. 
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will a man who cannot write common fenfe venture upon difpus 
tation ? 

This Author proceeds, with great parade, to declare his opi. 
nion, ‘ that ingenuity fhould be exerted only in defence of thot 
doctrines which are to be found in the facred writings, and in 
the refutation of {uch as are not to be found there, by whatever 
denomination of Chriftians they may have been adopted.’ Ie jg 
pity he does not fee, that faying this is faying nothing. The 
queftion, What doctrines are to be defended and refuted? re. 
curs in another form, * What doctrines are, and what are not; 
found in the facred {criptures ?? Concerning this queftion, man- 
kind are by no means agreed ; and if the doétrine of infallibility 
is given up, the Reviewers may as juftly oppofe this Author's 
opinion of the fenfe of fcripture, as he theirs, 

' The Author fays, in his preface to his diflertations, « that / 
difficult is the undertaking of elucidating and interpreting every part 
of facred writ, that with all the advantages which nature, art; 
and the moft favourable concurrence of circumftances can be. 
ftow upon one man, fome cbfcurities will {till remain unno- 
ticed, fome difficulties unexplained, and fome plain paffages 
mifinterpreted.’ ‘This paage we have contracted thus: to elucis 
date and interpret every part of facred writ is fo difficult, that no 
MAN, with all the advantages of nature and art, can effe it! This, 
the Author fays, is a mifreprefentation. He infinuates that 
there is an important difference between the words no man and 
no one man, and that, by omitting the word one, his propofition, 
in our hands, implies, that the elucidation and interpretation 
of fcripture is impoffible to a@// men collectively. But if he une 
derftands language no better, it does not follow that language 
is not better underftood. If we had faid that no man can draw 
as much as ten horfes, could we be charged with afferting that 
the united efforts of all men would be equally ineffectual ? We 
did indeed leave out an abfurdity in the Author’s propofition, 
which he has now forced into notice: he tells us, that if one 
man was to be endowed with all the advantages of nature and 
art, he would mifinterpret fome plain paflages of f{cripture ; and 
his reafon is, that the interpretation of fcripture is dificult. 
Is it then, in this fagacious Writer’s opinion, difficult rightly to 
interpret plain paflages? fo difficult, that, with the ftrongeft 
abilities and profoundeft learning, no ome man can effect it? 
Did any man ever mifinterpret the firft fentence in the fourth 
chapter of Genefis, ¢ Adam knew Eve his wife ?? Nothing that 
is plain'can be the fubjec&t of inveftigation, any more than of 
cifpute ; things become the fubject of both by being not plains 
but obfcure and queftionable, and by no other caufe. 

A writer who does not underftand the fimple import of words, 
cannot be expected to underftand the complicated fenfe of ma- 
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ny words put together, or to difcern either grammatical or lo- 
gical diftinétions. 

The Reviewers obferved,. ‘* that if. no man:can elucidate.and 
explain {cripture, it follows, that no man can underftand it.’”’: 
‘With humble /ubmiffion,’ fays this mode/? Author, * | ihould: ap- 

rehend you have here done what the vulgar would call ‘* putting 

the cart before the horfe,” for if no man can elucidate and ex- 
plain {cripture, -it does not follaw from it, but mutt neceffarily pre- 
ude it, that no man can underftand it.’ If this gentleman had 
any notion of following or preceding otherwife than a cart may 
follow or precede a horfe,. he would have referved his pleafantry 
for a fitter occafion. ‘That may with propriety fal/ow as an. in- 
ference from premifes, which preceaes in the natural order. of 
things. If the body of Lazarus had begun to putrefy, when Je- 
{us came to the fepulchre, it might fitly be inferred that he was 
dead, though death muft of necetflity precede putrefaction. 

The Author in his Diflertations has afferted, that what has 
hitherto been /ea/? underfiood in {cripture is mo/? important. ‘The 
Reviewers remark, that ‘¢ if the parts of {cripture which are 
fill obfcure contain what is meceffary to be known, we may yet 

erifh for want of a revelation ;—if they do not, the time is. 
wafted which is employed about them.” ‘This has thrown our 
Author into great diftrefs and confufion. He fays, that although 
thefe obfcure parts are not neceflary, yet they are neceflary ; 
that though they are important, yet they ave not important. He 
acknowledges that the {criptures may contain a rule of life 
eafily to be comprehended ; it is prefumed he will alfo admit 
that they contain conditions upon which the Deity will be gra- 
cious, that are eafily to be comprehended. Let him tell us, in 
what fenfe more is meceffary: and, thefe being eafily, compre- 
hended, how that which is not eafily comprehended can be my 
important. 

The Reviewers think that a seaning which the Divine Being 
gracioufly intended to convey by a miraculous infpiration, would 
aétually be conveyed ; and, confequently, words of a doubtful im~ 
port would not be ufed on this occafion. ‘To confute this opi- 
nion, the Author fhrewdly afks if the Reviewers would have the 
words of revelation contain a meaning contrary to reafon ! 

he Author, in his firft differtation, undertakes to prove, 
that the doctrine of eternal punifhment is plainly revealed: the 
Reviewers fay, that the Author’s very undertaking refutes his 
pofition ; he replics again, in his Socratic method, by afking, 
‘Could a writer then prove a doctrine without attempting it ?? 
We fay no: but infift that what is plain neither requires nor ad- 
mits of proof, which is the deduction of fomewhat that is nt 

plain from fomewhat that is. 
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That Abraham begat Ifaac, is plainly revealed in feripture ; 
but does the propofition, ¢ that Abraham begat Ifaac is plainly 
revealed in fcripture,’ admit or require proof? and if any map 
fhould attempt to prove it, fhould we not pity him, and {mile ? 

The Author in this, and the preceding inftance, puts us ip 
mind of another arch character, Harlequin, in the Italian ep. 
tertainments ; whom we remember to have heard argue juft in 
the fame manner. He afks Pierrot whether he ever read the 
poems faid to have been written by one Horace? Pierrot replies 
that he has: Well, fays Harlequin, don’t you think them very 
ingenious ? Certainly, replies Pierrot: I will tell you a fecret 
then, fays Harlequin, ] was the author of them myfelf. How! 
cries Pierrot, why, they were written many hundred years ago, 
Well, fays Harlequin, and are they ever the worfe for that? 
Our Author’s queftions conclude juit as much againft our ar. 
gument as Harlequin’s againtt that of Pierrot. He does indeed 
refemble Harlequin in more particulars than one; he fhuffles 
along, flapping his wooden {word, through a thoufand zigzags, 
in which it would ill become us to follow him. 

In his diflertation on eternal punifhment, his argument, in 
fum, is this : 

It was fit to threaten eternal punifhment, to prevent temporal 
crimes. } 

It is fit to infli@ it, becaufe it has been threatened. 

‘The Author finding himfelf embarrafled by our objeétion, 
that in this view, fuppofing the expedient in one inftance only 
to prove ineffectual, it would produce more evil than it would 
prevent, the evil that it would produce being infinite, and that 
which it would prevent being finite, makes a defperate plunge 
to get free, and aflerts that the inftitution of eternal punifhment 
was thus made neceflary to prevent mankind from being eter- 
nally punifhed. What! was eternal mifery made neceflary, to 
prevent eternal mifery! Did prince Prettyman kill prince Pret- 
tyman !—But the Author afks, ¢ Was it neceflary for him to 
inform Chriftians ? Could he fuppofe that any who bear the 
name could be fo ignorant, as not to know that the promulga- 
tion of eternal punifhment turns men to that path which leads 
to eternal happinefs?’ But if the promulgation of eternal jpu- 
nifhment was neceilary to induce men to fulfil the conditions 
of eternal happinefs, and if no Chriftian can be fuppofed to be 
ignorant of this, what need of any other proof that the promul- 
gation of eternal punifhment is confiftent with the divine attri- 
butes ; and of what ufe is this Author’s defence of it upon prin- 
ciples that are entirely new, the fruits of his own inve/tigation ? 

It muft be obferved here, that this Author makes the zew co- 
venant a covenant of worss, which. we mention only to fhew, 
that either the anathemas which he pronounces againft the 
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Reviewers for appearing to diflent in fome particulars from the 
doctrine of the church of England as eftablifhed by law, are 
either unmerited, or recoil upon himfelf. 

Our Readers will have obferved, that we have treated the Au- 
thor of the Letter as the Author of the Diflertations. We ac- 
knowledge that the Letter is not written in that chataer, but 
jt is impoffible that it fhould be the work of another writer. 
The Author of the Letter fpeaks of the Author of the Differta- 
tions, and of his work, as no human Being would {peak of them 
except himfelf. “The Author of the Diflertations, ‘ fays the Let- 
ter-writer, has, in every one of them, either propofed new ine 
terpretucions of {cripture, or fupported old ones with new argu- 
ments.—Ue very feldom advances opinions which have been dif 
cvered by others, without either refuting them if falfe, or de- 
ducing fome ufeful confequence from them if true, or impung- 
ing fume abfurd conclufion which others had drawn.—His reafon- 
ing is to clofe, that to abridge it would be to maim it.—T here 
can now be no difpute between perfons equally wile and learned 
concerning the do&trine of eternal punifhment, becaufe the Dif- 
fertator has proved it to be plaimly revealed. “The Diflertator has 
removed all aoubt of eternal punifhment being one of the doc- 
trines of revelation.— His arguments cozpel aljent : his fame fhall 
fpread the farther for oppofition; and his work fhatl be read 
with approbation, when the Review fhall be remembered only 
for its defects.” [s not this man’s ftate ys lgvied ** Sceft thou 
aman wile in his own conceit, there is mere Lope of a tool than 
of him,” 

The article in the Review in which this Author’s work is con 
fidered, has not, as he infinuates, oppofed revelation; but only 
his account of it. If this Author’s arguments are not conclu- 
five, does it follow that Chriftianity is falie? if not, our refu- 
tation of his arguments cannot impeach our belief of Chiitti- 
anity. Revelation was certainly in ended as a rule of faich and 
practice to all whom it fhould reach. Vo fuppoie that it és mot 
what it was intended ta be, is to * charge God feolifhly.’ IF it 
can make only philofophers and critics wile to laivation, juit 
the contrary of what Jefus has afirmed is true, it was intended 
for the wile and prudent, and not for the unlear: i and fimple. 
If it can make the unlearned and fi nple wile to faivation, we 
may well pray that th ¢ differtations of philof opher: and eri ICS, 
with thofe of the e namelcfs fry, th tt, without abilities to be ei- 
ther, affect to be both, m ay fleep with their fathers among “all 
fuch readin: 9 as ts never read.” 

If this ingenious eentleman who has difappearcd as a Differ- 
Cator, and re-apy years - as a Letter-writer, fhould enable us to 
amufe the public with an account of any further transforma- 
tions, we fhall not neglect the opportunity. He threatens us 
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with another ftroke of his wooden weapon, fo that our Readers 
may probably be entertained with another petit piece, under the 


title of Harlequin Differtatcr. H 
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Remarks on the Charafter and Manners of the French. Ina Series 
of Letters, written during a Refidence of Twelve Months at 
Paris and its Environs. 12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. 6d. fewed, 
Johnfon and Payne. 

“YY whom? No authority is required to fupport an obvious 

DJ fidtion ; it is received as fuch; and every = judges for 
himfelf wherher the tale is well or ill told. But when informa- 
tion concerning matters of fact is offered to the vutlic vhich 
does not carry its evidence with it, we receive it on the rerfo- 
nal credit of the Relator. “his publication, however, hath no 
fuch claim to attention; defcriptions are given, and characters 
drawn, without any name to vouch for the veracity of them. 
Either therefore our own actual knowledge will render the per- 
ufal of thefe letters needlefs, or we fhall read them without trut 
or confidence in the writer. 

As for us poor Reviewers, we have been too often reproach- 
ed with our indigent circumftances and fituation, to render it 
probable that we ever were blefled with a fight of the fuperb me- 
tropolis of France: but without afcertaining this point, another 
difficulty ftands in the way, viz. the contumacy of our nante- 
lefs Letter-writer, in the following declaration : 

¢ Tam not very folicitous about ‘the favourable report of thofe 
who never read, yet give a decifive opinion of every work that 
comes out.’ 

How this Writer came by his hurt, we know not, but the 
poor fteed muft be fore, indeed, who winces before he is touched. 
It may be hinted, too, that when ‘ decifive opinions’ prove 
agreeable to the party moft concerned, they are fo far from be- 
ing defpifed, that they are often p sublicl y copied, as unqueftion- 
able certificates of an Author’s merit. But as this gentleman 
enters a proteft againft them, he does not deferve to be fur- 
nifhed with one, unlefs he will accept the concluding fentence 
of this article. All, therefore, that we have farther to do, at 
prefent, will be, to point out, as good-nature fhail direct, one 
or two of his letters, as fpecimens of the whole collection : and, 
by the way, we {hall be obliged to open the book, at leaft, to 
feleét them : 

LETTER IV. 

© Dear Sir, If a traveller was to judge of the French by the 

ftriétnefs and multiplicity of their regulations, he would o* 


bably {uppofe them the moft ungovernable people in the wo 
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¢ From the moft importan: to the moft trifling concerns in 
life they continually go in trammels; and this kind of flavery is 
become fo habitual to them, that, when they are at a lofs for 
regulations by fuperior authority, they never fail to lay volun- 
tary reftrictions upon themfelves, 

¢ For inftance, Iet the feafon be ever fo backward, or the 
perfon of ev er to cold a conftitution, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
wear filk in the fummer months; and on the contiary, tuppofe 
a gentleman accuftomed to dre!s iv tice Cocleit manner, he 1s re- 
duced to an abfolute neceflity of putting on velvet at a certain 
time of the year, without paying any regard to the weather, to 
his age, or particular conftitution. 

‘ A certain form is inviolably to be obferved at dinner. There 
muft neceflarily be a foup, the entrées muft follow next, then 
the rot, and laitly the deffert. ‘This method is fo religioufly to 
be obferved, that, rather than fail in the moft trifine article, 
they would not fcruple to bring in one apple upon a plate to re- 
pretent the de/jirt. 

¢ There are many ftri@ regulations relative to travelling poft, 
which determine the number of horfes necctlary for every kind 
of vehicle, what is to be given to the pottilion, how mech is 
to be paid for the horfes, and what diitance they are to go. 

‘If it was thought neceflary to make theic .ad many other 
laws for people in the country, we may reafonably fuppofe that 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, who are more expofed tocon- 
fufion and diforder, could not fubfif{t without a ercat number of 
regulations ; and accordingly they extend to almolt every thing, 
from matters ot confequence down to the progreis of carriages 
to and from the places of public enteriainment. 

‘On this occaiion the moit exact order is obferyed, the 
coaches following one another in a line, and generally moving 
very flow; which might lead a ftranger to imagine that this 
train was intended for a grand proceflion. Now ifa perfon has 
the misfortune to fet out rather late, and that there happen to 
be two or three hundred coaches, which is often the cafe, [ 
leave you to judge what chance he has of getting to the theatre 
before a confiderable part of the performance is over. 

‘ This is not the only inconvenience ; for the carriages re- 
turn according to the fame order in which they came; fo that 
whoever came laft may be certain to wait a confiderable time 
for his equipage. ‘The carriages are brought up regularly to the 
door of the theatre, and the fervant belonging to each calls for 
the owner by name; but, if an anfwer is not quickly returned, 
that carriage is turned out of the line, and becomes the lait of 
the whole train. 

* It cannot be denied that this regulation effeCtually prevents 
any confufion, and is extremely equitable ; fince thote who ar- 
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rived firft ought certainly to have the advantage of going out 
fooneft. But at the fame time ts it not ftrange that rules fhould 
be prefcribed for every man’s conduct in fuch matters as his 
own reafon and ditcretion might furely enable him to judge 
of ?’— 

LETTER XVI. 

¢ Dear Sir, In a country where pleafures abound, and where 
men of all ranks in life are unavoidably Ied to purfue them, it 
could hardly be expected that commerce fhould flourifh ; and, 
though the French are confeffedly inferior to fome of their 
neighbours in this refpect, yet they are far from ignorant of bu- 
fineis in any of its branches. 

‘ Tt is needlefs to remark upon their public tranfaCtions with 
other nations ; all Europe muit have obferved that they feldom 
enter into any agreement to their difadvantage ; and the police 
and legiflature of the country flew that they keep a watchful eye 
over their interefts at home. 

‘ But to return to their trade.—It is well known that in moft 
of their fea-port towns a great deal of wholefale buftnefs is car- 
ried on, and that many of the merchants are men of confxderable 
property. The greater number of thefe undergo a metamor- 
photis almoft every day of their lives. “he perfons whom you 
may have found in the morning poring over their accounts in 
their night-gowns and flippers, you may fee moft elegantly 
dreffed in the evening, gallanting the ladies to an aflembly or a 
play. 

‘ Thus do thefe gay people make pleafure and bufinefs conti- 
nually fucceed one another, without allowing either to gain an 
afcendancy. To feethemin company, or at a publie entertain- 
ment, one would fuppofe they had pafied all their lives in difli- 
pation; and, on the contrary, to fee them in the counting- 
houfe, one might imagine they had never been any where elle. 

‘ You may pofhibly be furprized at this account of merchants 
in the country, where you might reafonably fuppofe that the 
pleafures of the town were unknown, and the inhabitants would 
confequently have different notions and very different amule- 
ments. 

< In fome meafure to account for this, it is to be confidered 
that in one refpect a Frenchman differs from almoft every other 
Kuropean. A native of this country may be compared to a tree 
that bears the fame bloffoms in every foil ; tranfplant him from 
the torrid to thé frigid zone, he is {till the fame, as the climate 
makes but little alteration in his perfon, and his fituation 
docs not mike the fmalleft difference in his condu@ and his 
manners. For this reafon, though the poor laborious peafant 
does not refemble the pert Parifian fervant, yet a few fteps 
higher there is hardly any difference between men of the wire 
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rank in life. The country gentleman, who has once or twice 
‘n his life been at Paris, aflumes the behaviour of men of the 
gown; and the only difference between the country mechanic 
and his brother of the trade at Paris ts, that the later fome- 
times ventures to wear a fword, which would be rather too bold 
an attempt for the former. 

¢ Almoft every town of confiderable extent fupports a theatre, 
an aflembly, and very often aconcert. Should there happen to 
be no public diverfions for one or two nights in a week, a pri- 
vate ball or card-party becomes a conftant refource, and the in- 
habitants are therefore never at a lofs for their evenings enter- 
tainment. 

‘ Thetrade of Paris, like that of moft inland towns, is more 
in the retail than the wholefale way. ‘The tuperfluities of life, 
which are now confidered as necefleries, afford a great deal of 
bufinefs to the retailers, and the multitudes of foreigners who 
sefort to this country are not the wortt of their cuftomers. 

‘ Every ftranger, who chufes to make a decent appearance, 
is under the neceility of contributing to the fupport cf a great 
many fhops ; as he cannot appear in company without coniorm- 
ing to the fathion ; and as the modes continually change, ther 
probably is hardly one article of drefs which he has brought with 
him that can poflibly be of any ufe here. 

‘ Few people underftand their intereft better than the fhop- 
keepers at Paris, or in any confiderable town of France. There 
generally happens to be an agreeable woman behind the counter, 
who lets no opportunity efcape of drawing in cultomers, and is 
never at a lofs in what manner to make the moft of them. 

© Moft articles of trade are the produce and manufacture of 
the country ; few commodities, except coffce, fugar, and to- 
bacco, are imported from abroad. A great revenue arifes from 
the duties upon thefe commodities, which are remarkably great 
upon the laft, for the confumption muft be very confiderable. 
All forts of people drink coffee after dinner, and {nuff is univer- 
fally taken, even by children of ten or twelve years old. The 
penalties upon tobacco not regularly entered are fo great, that, 
even if the feizures were not frequent, they could not but pro- 
duce a confiderable fum. 

‘ It is remarkable that the fhopkeepers at Paris differ confi- 
ferably from the reft of the inhabitants with refpect to tafte for 
fhew and appearance. From the general difpofition of the French 
one might expect that many of their fhops fhould be elegantly 
built, and difplay 2 variety of goods. But it happens to be 
quite otherwife; for the generality of thefe houfes are dark, 
and have no appearance of being well fupplied with the articles 
which they are fuppofed to contain. Notwithftanding which, 
te owners of them are generally in an extenfive way of bufi- 
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nefs, and can at any time fhew their cuftomers the createft ya. 
riety of merchandize. I am with great regard, &c.’ 

Some few of thefe letters are entertaining, but the remainder 
of them are, though neatly written, frivolous and trifling. 


‘Ne 


Letters from Count Algaratti to Lord Harvey and the Marquis Scipia 
Maffei, containing the State of the Trade, Marine, ' Revenues 
and Forces of the Ruffian Empire: with tie Uiftory of the late 
War between the Ruffians and the Turks, and Obfervations on the 
Baltic and the Cafpian Seas. To which 1s added a Differtation 
on the Reigus of the feven Kings of Rome, and a Differtation on 
the Empire of the Incas, by the fame Author. ‘Tranflated from 
the Italian, r2mo. 2 vols. 5s. fewed, Johnfon and Payne, 
1709. 


sn Hi E Rufian Empire is growing into fuch formidable im- 

portance in Europe, that every account of it excites our 
attention. ‘This giant in the cradle, that ftrangles four-tailed 
Bafhaws, with as much eafe as Hercules did the Serpents, will 
probably, like Antzus of cld, ftretch his arms, ere Jong, from 
Faftto Weft Nothing is wanting toward this, but thei mprove- 
ment of the naval power of Ruffia, and the acquifition of more 
hofpitable feas and more commodious harbours. In this refpeét, 
the Ruffians are ftill badly provided. Peter the Great, though 
he faw the neceffiry of cultivating this policy, and comparative- 
Jy did great things towards it, with all his magnanimity, with 
all his capacity, took a childifh pleafure in the novelty of his 
naval armaments, which retarded their provrefs. He was flat- 
tered with having them conftantly before his eye, and fpreading 
their fails toward his country-feat, while they were fqueezing 
each other in a canal not much wider than a common mill- 
ftream, and, where during a great part of the year, they are 
totally fhut up with ice. Had he made his docks and his naval 
repofitories at Revel, a tenth part of the labour and expence 
would have been fufficient. 

It is probable that the principal obje&t of Ruffia in her dif- 
pute with the Grand Signior is to acquire fome naval advan- 
tage, and, indeed, the little ifland of Milo would be of more 
use to her than all Moldavia. | 

An adequate defcription of the ftate of the Ruffian Empire 
muft not be expected from thefe Ictters, which were written 
thirty years ago; neverthelefs they are neither uninftructive 
nor ynentertaining: for Algarotti was a general repofitory of 
f{cience, and at the fame timea picturefque and fpirited writer. 

In the following obfervations on Livonia, addrefled to Lord 
Flaivev, there is much good fenfe and humanity : 





¢ But, 
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¢ But, my lord, when I fpeak of the happinefs of thefe peo- 
Je, we muft except that part, the moft numerous of all, which 
cultivates the earth; that part, fo flighted and fo deferviny of 
refpect, whofe happinefs Virgil has fo harmonioufly fung, and 
which is certainly a ftranger to it inthefe countries. “The pea- 
fants here are flaves, as in Poland and Rufiia; their owner fells 
them like the cattle which they rear. Accordingly, it is not 
fzid here, fuch an one has fo much income; but juch an one 
has fo many thoufands of peafants. ‘The yearly product, which 
they bring in to their lord, is eftimated at a ruble a head. It 
isreally fhecking to fee thefe poor wretches; humanity fhud- 
ders, and is incenfed at their appearance. Figure to yourfelf, 
my lord, fkeletons in rags, with a livid countenance and a filthy 
beard. The women, even before the firft bloom of youth is 
well paft, no longer retain any vettige of their fex ; but, in their 
drefs and behaviour, are exactly like their hideous hufbands. 

‘ The town [Revel] is of a piece with the inhabitants of the 
country. The houfes in it look more like granaries than any thing 
elfe; one reafon for which may perhaps alfo be, that the prin- 
cipal trade of the province confiftsin corn. It is very plentiful 
throughout Livonia, and perfeé& in its quality. “The Swedes, 
the Danes, and the Dutch, fetch it away in large quantities ; 
and thefelaft, among other commodities, bring in exchange for 
it a great deal of falt, which they go for to the Mediterranean. 
There is likewife a very great confumption of it in Ruffia; the 
common food of the foldiers, and the generality of the people 
there, being bread and falt. 

© One would fearcely believe, from any firft account, that 
countries bathed by the fea, fhould be under the necef- 
fity of importing falt: but the faltnefs of the fea is in pro- 
portion to the heat of the climate, and the waters of the baltic 
might almoft be called frefh, in comparifon to thofe of the Me- 
diterranean. ‘Throughout the ercateft part of Rufha, fromthe 
Cafpian fea to Mofcow, and ftill farther north, their falt is 
brought from Aftracan; and foreigners fupply the northern 
provinces of the empire with it, as well as with tobacco, an 
American fuperfluity ; the ufe of which has infenfhbly fpread 
fo much, that it forms a confiderable part of the revenue of 
the European governments. Ruffia, in exchange for it, befides 
corn, gives hemp, flax, and timber, 

‘ The greatelt part of the trade of this province is carried 
on at Riga, where, in fome years, there come upwards of two 
hundred Dutch fhips, befides a very great number from Sweden. 
Efthonia and Livonia were, and fill are, the Egypt and the 
Sicily of Sweden; without them it could not fubfift. Accord- 
ingly the treaty of Alond allows the Swedes to take annually 
a certain quantity of latts of corn, free of all duty. | 
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© In the middle of the granaries of Revel, a triumphal arch 

of wood, ciected in honour of that Catharine, who, at P ruth, 

faved the Czar and the Empire, and was worthy to fucceed 
Peter the Great, fur prized me not a little. “The tafte of the 
architecture, and the itile of the infcriptions, reminded me, in 
thefe northern regions, of the South of Europe. 

‘ I was likewife not a little furprized to find here a fort of 
tea, exquilitely well flavoured, and of which the flowers were 
ftill upon the ftalk : it was eafy to judge that it could not bea 
prov ‘ution of this country, which was {carcely delivered from 
the fnows, and, though in the middle of June, trees hardly 
begin to be in fan. This tea comes from China to Peterfbur gh 
by ‘the caravans; that is faid to be what keeps it fo frefh: as it 
js avery delicate plant, the fmell of the hold of a fhip always 
corrupts it a little. I fend you a fample of it, my lord, as toa 
Jover, I might fay a profeflor, of tea; and 1 embark again in 
the pinnace, to return on board, and continue our voyage,’ 

The following ftriQures are pla aufible, but we apprehend they 
will make no part of the fyftem of politics at Peterfburgh ; 

¢ Every prince who has men, can foon make foldiers of them, 
A labourer, a peafant, becomes eafily accuitomed to marches, 
to heat, to cold, to the fatigues and cxercifes of war. Sailors 
are not fo fpeedily created; they muft have been habituated al- 
moft from thei: very infancy, to the air of the fea, to another 
clement, to anew kind of life as it were; which made a very 
fentible gentlems n fay, that the marine was the only thing a 
great prince could not make. Therefore the Ruffians, who do 
not pollefs a very extenfive maritime country, and who neither 
have, nor can have a Cromwell’s act of navigation, fhould be 
content to dhare with the Turks the empire of the land, and 
confine themtelves to that through neceflity, as their neighbours 
have done out of choice. 

The accounts of the caravan-trade, and of a Ruffian auction, 
are entertaining : 

‘ Of all the nations of Europe, the Ruffian is the only one 
that traces by Jand with the Chinefe ; and alfo the on ly one from 
which thefe lat take coods in exchange for theirs: they do not 
deliver them to any other but for real bullion. However, what 
they do take confifts in peltries, which are neceflary in the 
northern parts of that empire, which extends from the fummes 
tropic to the fiftieth degree of Jatitude. This branch of trade 
amounts to feventy thoufand rubles a- ~year, and the prot of it 

s, if I may be allowed the exprefiion, for the Emprets’s pin- 
nl 

¢ To go from Peterfburgh to Pekin, to make purchafes there, 
and to retu 1 back, the caravan employs thrce years, It pafles 
through Tovolfki, the capital of Siberia, where it Hops. It 
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afterwards turns off through the county of the Tongufki, of 
{rtufki, and crofles the lake Baikal, and the defert which leads 
to the great wall. It is received in the defart by a Chinefe man- 
darin, at the head of fome hundreds of foldiers, who efcort it 
to Pekin. 

¢ ] owe all thefe particulars to one Baron Lang, who was 
feven or eight times the conductor of the caravan; and who, 
for his reward, has juft been appointed vice-governor of Ir- 
tufki; that is to fay, of a province much larger than France, 
and which contains fewer inhabitants than the fmalleft parith in 
Paris. Do not imagine, my lord, that the Ruffian traders, when 
arrived at Pekin, have liberty to go.and come, and follow their 
bufinefs: they are fhut up in Caravanferais, where they are kept 
guarded within fight, nearly as the Dutch are in Japan. When 
the Chinefe think it is time, they carry them tea, a little gold, 
raw filks, old ftuffs, pagodas, and porcelaine of the worft forts; 
the whole confifting chiefly of refufe goods, and the rubbifh of 
their warehoufes, and then they wifh them a good journey. 
Now I leave you to judge, my lord, whether the Chinefe, the 
greateft trickfters in the world, avail themfelves of the diftrefs 
and neceffity of thefe poor Ruffians. 

‘In the fale that was made the other day of the goods 
brought by the laft caravan, J faw an old clock of Tompion’s, 
guite fhattered, and in a condition never more to mark the time 
of theday. It was literally a dead body, as the Chinefe term 
it Youknow, my lord, that, with all their dexterity, they 
haxe not yet learnt to make thofe ingenious machines in which 
we imprifon time. They buy them of your nation, and it is 
the only European production that is admitted at Canton. 
When aclock is out of order, they fay it is dead, and lay it 
afide till the arrival of an Englifh fhip. They immediately 
carry it thither, and exchange it for a live one, giving or re- 
ceiving fomewhat to boot according to circumftances. The 
Englifh, who have always fome journeyman watch-maker on 
board, eafily revive the dead, and then fell them as frefh arrived 
from their country. This is, I believe, the only kind of ine 
duftry in which we have the advantage over the Chineie. 

* Tompion’s dead body was purchafed very dear by a German 
Baron, who is in the Ruffian fervice, and who intended thereby 
to pay his court to the Emprefs. She is always prefent at the 
auctions of Chinefe goods, which are held in a great hail of the 
paace, called the /talian. When a piece of filk, a piece of 
porcelaine, or any other thing is put up to fale, the knipre/s 
herfelf often bids for it; every one of her fubjects is there al- 
lowed to contradict her, each endeavours to out-bid her, each 
withes tc hear his name proclaimed for fome lot or other, and 
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he who pays dearcit for it, thinks he has well employed the day, 
We ourfelves were permitted to be of the number of purcha. 
fers.’ 

The natural, religious, and political advantages of the Ruf. 
fians, as a warlike people, are thus related: 

‘ Certain it is, that there ducs not feem to be any nation 
fitter for war than the Ruffians. Defertion is abfolutely un. 
known among them; a circumftance owing to their attach. 
ment to their religion, of which they know they would not 
find even a veftige in other countries. Their patience under 
anverfity, and untoward events, will bear any trial, as will alfo 
their docility. Accuftomed, in their excurlions at home, to 
change inceffantly their climate ; they are ftrangers to the fe 
veral diftempers which new countries and Jone marches occa- 
fion elfewhere ; and they can moreover fay with the antient 
Latins, 

Durum a firpe genus, gnatss ad fumina primum 

Deferimus, favoque gelu duramus S undis. 
_ © For comment on thefe lines, you muft know, my lord, 
that it is the cuftom of this country to throw their children, 
from an oven in which they are kept a certain time, into cold 
water or amongice. By this means they become inured to heat 
and cold, and are rendered more invulnerable to the effects of 
the weather, than Achilles was to thofe of fpears and arrows. 
Yet every foot foldier, befides his arms, carrics always a cloak, 
aveftment almoft continually neceflary in thefe frozen regions. 
They twift it up, and pafs it from the fhoulder to the oppofite 
hip, in the manner that the fword-belt was formerly worn. In 
gafe of need they unfurl it, and wrapping themfelves up init, 
they fleep uponthe fnow as comfortably as in the beft bed. 

¢ Neither is there need of much cookery here to feed the fol- 
diers. A certain quantity of meal is diftributed among them, 
and as foon as they are encamped, they dig ovens in the ground, 
where they bake their bread, which they make themfelves. 
When itis intended to treat them, they have a fort of very hard 
bifcuit, which they break into little bits, and boil with falt, 
and a few herbs which they find every-where. The greatelt 
vart of the time they are ftriGlv ubftemious, becaufe, though 
difpenfed from the lents and fafts, which engiofs more than 
half of the year with the Greeks, they neverthelcfs choofe to 
faft. Such foldiers would have been fit for Cromwell; who, 
it is faid, ordered a faft to be proclaimed throughout his army, 
when he was in want of provifions. Allow too, my lord, 
that Machiavel, who obferved in Switzerland many remaiis 
of the manners of the antients, would have found at leaft as 
many among the Ruffians, wno belides remind one, ig fome 
manner, of the grandeur cf the Roman empire. 
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¢ As a farther confirmation of this thought, I might likewife 
‘nftance here their firm belief, that they fly to eternal glory in 
dving for the Emprefs ; which anfwers to the Roman citizen’s 
love for his country: and their dexterity at ufing the hatchet, 
with which alone they perform things which our workmen 
would not be able to execute without a great number of tools, 
in the laft war againft Sweden, the Ruffian foldiers built gallies, 
»; Labienus’s legionarics did fhips, for Czfar’s expedition ta 
England. Very lately, ‘peafants, to whongit was only faid, 
« Go to the foreft, cut down trees, and make a thing like this,” 
built a {core of them. The carvers whom we faw at Cron- 
ftadt, cutting out all forts of Arabic figures, in the Anne Iwa- 
nowna, were likewife only pcafants, provided with no other tools 
than a hatchet. 

‘Inaword, every Ruffian foldier is a carpenter in cafe of need. 
You fee, my Lord, what great utility refults from thence, from 
mending of waggons, repairing the carriages of the artillery, 
making of bridges and fuch like works, which are wanted every 
moment in military expeditions. It is the whole of this taken 
together that conftitutes the bafis of a good infantry ; and that 
of the Ruffians, difciplined and commanded as it now is, de- 
ferves to be looked upon as the beft in the known world. Not 
fotheir cavalry. This vaft empire does not produce horfes fit 
tomount the Cuiraffiers ; they muft be fetched from Holftein : 
thofe of the country are not ftrong enough even for dragoons. 
Jn all this part of the North, to which may be added Sweden 
and Poland, the horfes are fmall, and proper only for huflars. 

‘ With regard to light horfe, the Calmucks and Coflacks fill 
them asabundantly. ‘The government can raife fixty thoufand 
of them; and, though it gives them no other pay than leave to 
plunder the enemy’s country, one may be perfeétly eafy about 
their fubfiftence. They are of great ufe to go upon a difco- 
very, to fteal a march upon the enemy, or a change of pofi- 
tion, and to moleft and harrafs them inceflantly. With all this, 
however, they often do almoft as much hurt to the army on 
which they depend, by the ravages they commit. Like locufts, 
they {pread deftruGtion around them wherever they go, and 
even their chiefs cannot reftrain them; it being impoffible to 
fubje&t them to that exact difcipline, the firft foundation of 
which is the regular pay of the foldier. The Ruffians think, 
and with reafon, that the infantry is the finew of an army: 
accordingly, in the day of battle, their cuftom is to make the 
greateft part of their cavalry difmount and fight on foot.’ 

[tis certain that the Turks go to war with the Ruffians at 
a great difadvantage. “The empire of the former may fall, but 
that of the latter is invincible. It would be impoffible for all 
the powers of Europe to penetrate into Peterfpurgh through “es 
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gulph of Finland: and as Count Algarotti obferves, © Ruffiaig 
equally fecure on the part of the Turks. They cannot attack 
her on the fide of the Ukraine, which is the moft fouthern, the 
fineft, and the moft fertile province in Europe ; they are fepa- 
sated from it by an immenfe defart, where one often goes feveral 
days journey without being able to find any water. It is true 
sndeed, that the Boryfthenes defcends from Kiovia, the capital 
of the Ukraine, to Oczakow, which is a Turkifh frontier - 
but the cataracts of that river render it next to impoflible he 
even a boat to go up it.’ 

The fecond volume contains feveral fpeculative and defcrip- 
tive letters, together with an agreeable but fomewhat fanciful 
account of the empire of the Peruvian Incas: to which our 
Readers mutt be referred. L 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1760. 
PorrTIcaL and CoMMERCIAL. 

Art. 9. 4 Fair Trial of the important Queftion, or the Rights of Elec- 
tion afferted ; againit the Dotirine of Incapacity by Exputsion, 
or by ResoLurion ; upon true conilitutional Principles, the real 
Jaw of Parliament, the common Right of the Subjeét, and the De- 
terminations of the Houfe of Commons. In which, two Pamphlets, 
entitled, The Cafe of the late Midalejix EleBicn, canfidered; and, 
Serious Confiderations upon a late important Determination, are fully 
examined and anfwered. 8vo. 25.6d. Almon. 17f9. 

7 ‘HE greatef part of this very important rria/, contains a ftriét ex- 

amination of the principal arguments advanced on the court-fide 
of the quettion, by the writers of the two pamphlets mentioned in the 
title; to which the Author of the prefent elaborate inveftigation has 
added fuch general reflections as naturally arofe from his very critical 
rejearches into the grounds ofthis deep and difficult controverfy. His 
performance is certainly acapital one, and will at leait be confidered 
as one of the principal productions on what is called the popular fide 
of the debate. 

The learned Author admits the right of expulfion, though he 
fpeaks of it with a freedom which indicates no very great re- 
fpect for it, in many parts of his long and ample differtation, of 
near 250 pages, Clofely printed. Perhaps he thought the time not 
yet arrived for laying the axe to the root of the matter; or, pofibly, 
his view might be confined to the narrower purpofe of merely deter- 
mining the prefent grand queftion, v7x. ‘ Whether expulfion, if/2 j4- 
rz, does create an incapacity of being re-elected into the fame parlia- 
ment?” A queftion which he has determined in the negative, ina 
yery mafterly manner, on the principles of law, the nature of the 
conftitution, and the determinations of parliament. It would, how- 
ever, be a bold thing to fay, that his arguments are irrefragable. It 
is not for us to pronounce decifively on a fubje&t of fo much confe- 
quence to the liberty and happinefs of this country. But we _ 
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ts fee thefe great confitutional points brought before the judyment- 
feat of the public; for, as this able Writer juttly remarks, ‘ conteits 
like the prefent help to fettle the conftitution, and to fix the bounds 
of parliamentary jurifdiction :? which mot undoubtedly hath its li- 
mits, although they do not feem to have ever been plainly delineated 
jn our great political map. But, as ti... prefeut Writer farther eb- 
ferves, the difputes now fubfifting may tend to brighten the land- 
marks; and we hope, with him, they will have ‘ no worfe effect.’ 

As thefe debates have been greatly puzzled and perplexed by the 
france work which tie writers on both tides have made with precedents, 
wecannot quit the valuable piece before us, without laying before our 
Readers, che fenfible and fpirited Writer’s idea of fuch authorities in 
general. ‘ Vrecedents [ can fubmit to,’ fays he, ‘ that explaiz, not 
that cefrey the Law. I do not object to fuch as by force of time haya 
made or added to the law in matters arbitrary or indifferent, or where 
thereis nolaw. Bat precedents that itrive with the fundamentals of 
the conilitution, the only pillar that can fuitain the law ifelf, be the 
times or the number of {uch precedents what they may —l1hefe, 
truit, fhall never fhake the ftately fabric of this auzuit conftitution ; 
or loofen the leaft pin of the facred building. And in that light do 
] fee every precedent that invades the common RIGHT of the 
fabject;| in which all Unglifhmen have a natural inheritance, the 
decent of which, I hope, no time, nor any power, will ever be 
able to cut off from potierity, for whom, as well as for us, our an- 
ceftors redeemed it with their blood,’ 

Speaking of the famous precedent of Sir Robert Walpole’s expul- 
fion, he has the following animated reflection upon it: 

‘It was this cafe,’ fays our Author, ‘ that fir produced this law 
of expulfion-incapacity, and like the daughter of Jupiter’s brain, it 
was born at full itature and in compleat armour, fit for immediate 
execution, more a goddefs of war than of wifdom. Burt refembling 
the falfe Deity in her celibacy too, not having been married to the 
conititution, it could have no legitimate oilsprino, thougn fuch ano- 
ther occafion was very fit to bring forth a fecond brat of the fame 
{purious breed. 

‘ The thing then is reduced to this, that in f{pite of all the old 
precedents now fo much inlifted upon, it was the refolution againit 
Sir Robert Walpole, which both made and promu!ged this law; and 
upon that cafe alone, did it fiand before the late determination, 

‘ | muit therefore beg pardon to treat that precedent as I think it 
deferves. itis afingle precedent, anc, i believe, in point of law, a 
fingle precedent is of no great authority. Jt is the precedent of times 
Jam not much in fancy with; of a tioufe of Commons led by a Tory 
miniftry, the enemies of the houie of Lianover, to whofe malice and 
wicked detigns againit the liberties of this country, Sir hobert Wi!l- 
pole was, on account of his oppoiie attachments, facriiced; that the 
revolution-fettiement of the crown which tioie traiterous enemies of 
their country were meditating to overthrow, might not have the fup- 
port he, as an able Whig member of Parliament, was capable of gi- 
ving it. Such a precedent, it is a fhame even to mention in the days 
Of a prince of the houde of Brunfwick. !t were hardly more prepof- 
brOus to produce a Gecijon Of the Otarchumocs, a» an authority in 
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a queftion of liberty. The votes of the Houfe of Commons, by 
which, inthe days of the perverfion of the queen’s reign, the bef 
friends of the l’roteitant fucceflion were profcribed as enemies to their 
country, might with equal reafon be held up to George the Third a3 
an object of admiration, ora fit prttern to imitate. 

‘ But this cafe of Sir Robert Walpole’s has been fo much under dif. 
cuffion, | will not enlarge farther upon it. If the grounds of the cafe 
do not fatisfy, the precedent will go for little. It is not one or two 
precedents, even in good times, without principles, far lefs precedents 
contrary to principles, that will make law, notwithftanding what the 
Author of the Ca/e afferts. But one determination in a very bad 
time, as the end of the queen’s reign, and the decline of her glor 
was; and moft efpectally, an adjudication of a corrupted, difaffed. 
ed majority of a Hioufe of Commons, devoted to a Jacobite admini- 
{tration, and poifoned with notions of arbitrary power ; an adjudica- 
tion oppofed to firft principles, and deitructive of our prime rights, 
which are to be read and learned by the moft illiterate fubje@, in the 
great, though unwritten code of the conftitution s;—one fuch deter- 
mination, I fay, will not be fufficient to make a law in defeazance of 
the firmeft eftablifhments, and to rob the fubje€ét of his moft valuabvle 
privileges.’ 

Art. 10. The Sentiments of an Englifh Freeholder, on the late decifion 

of the Middlefex Election. 4to. 2s. 64d. Dodfley. 

This tract, alfo, is written on the popular or liberty-fide of the 

ueftion ; and, perhaps, 1s not lefs worthy of the public attention. 

Vhe learned freeholder likewife, with the author of the Fair Trial, 

admits the cxpul/fve power, but does not hold that sacapacity or dif- 

qualification is the neceflary or legal confequence. He denies the fuf- 
ficiency of all precedents to juftify the power of difabling by a refolu- 
tion of the Houfe only. ‘1 hat expulfion implies a difability, he fays, 
is tegical, and unreafonable; and he maintains that it is contradicted 
by not only the /anguage, but the pradice of the Houfe. If he is right 
in this, it will certainly follow, as he cbferves, ‘ That Mr. Lutrerell 
is not duly elected tor Mzddle/2x ; and that unlefs the judgment given 

in his favour be in fome proper manner corre¢ied, it will become a 

precedent of very dangerous confequence to the freedom of elections, 

which will no longer be governed by the known laws of the land, 
but by occafional votes of one Houfe of parliament.’ 

Art 11. 4 Vindication of the Rights of EleGion, againt the difabling 
Power of the Houfe of Commons; fhewing that Power to be con- 
trary to the Principles of the Conftitution, inconfiftent with the 
Riehts of the Klecters, and not warranted by the Law and Ufage 
of tarliament, S8vo. 1s.6d. Woodfall. 

Another refpectable champion for the rights of the people, 1n oppo- 
fition to what fome have termed the uwfurpa ions of their representatives. 


hie too allows the power of expulfion, {though neither he, nor any of 


the writers pretend to fay, whence it 1s derived. | Rut he does not 
mean an arbitrary power. ‘£ Such a power,” fays he, ¢ can never be 
founded in reafon, or confiftent with the principles of any regular con- 
flitution.? € Such a power,’ he adds, ‘ cannot exift, even in the le- 
giflature. The legiflature is fovereign and /upreme ; but it 1s not 47- 
éitrary. ‘There is a boundary to all determinations; a limit — 
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‘t cannot tranfgrefs; the laws of God and nat ure ; the immutable 

rinciples of jultice and right.’—* But,’ he continues, ‘ thanks to 

Heaven, and to the wifdom and valour of our anceftors! ¢z very other 

ower in this kingdom is reduced within ftill narrower bounds; it has 
the limit already mentioned, and it has another not lefs inviolable 
fuperadc ted to that: it muft be conformable to the general eftablifbcad 

Talat and conffituriox of the kingdom, and every exercife of it mutt be 

confifhent not culy with the natur al, but with the political and civil rights 

of every individual in this realia, 

With this principle for his = the Writer enters on a review of 
the whole proceedings relating to the late election for the > county of 
Middlefex, and endeavours to fhew ‘that the Houfe of Commons 
have exceeded the legal powers delegated to them by their confti- 
tuents, and that their final determination, of the 8th of May latt, was 
neither warranted by the principles of the conititution, the common 
or ftatute law of the realm, the law and ulage of parliament, nor 
even by a fingle precedent in their own Journals.” 

Art. 12. Some Confiderations on the late Decifion of ihe Houfe of Commons, 

with regard to the Middlefex Election. Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 

After an attentive perufal of The Fair Trial and The Freeholder’s 
Sentiments, and our entire conviction of the iorce of the reafoning 
contained in thofe two:mafterly performances, this light and fuperfi- 
cial Confiderer appears before us with extreme difadvantage. He takes 
the other fide of the queition, a and endeavours, with fome plau wom 
of argument, to vindicate the ex puliive and incapacitating power : 
but—it is like the frivolous report of a popeun, afier 2 full peal of 
thunder. 

Art. 13. 4 Word in behalf of the Heufe of Commons : Or, Remarks upon 
a Speech fuppofed to have been delivered by a Right Honourable 
Gentleman, on the Motion for expelling Myr. Wilkes. [See Art. 
24. of our Catalogue for lait Month.] 8vo. 1s, Loc 
The writer, looking upon the publication of Mr. Gre aville’s fa- 

mous fpeech of the 3d of February, as an arraignment of the ju/fice 
of the Honourable Houfe of Commons before th i, at large, 
bas thought it expedient to lay fome remarks upon it before the fame 
tribunal; and the comclufion which he thinks may be faitdy drawn 
from them is, that the proceedings of the Lioufe of Commons with 
reeard to the expulfion and difgualine ation of Mr. Wilkes have xzot vio- 
lated either the forms or the efeuce of our conititution.——The anfwer, 
however, to this Writer's arzuments, and to all arguinents erounded 
upon the fame principles, will be found in the Fair Trial, &Fc. Machis 
faid about Mr. Wilkes ; bat it isnot, now, that gentleman, his iutcre/ts, 

his misfortunes, or his /uf ferings, to which the attention of the public s 

principally curned. The quetiionis of higher import; itisa Na rion aL 

one; and the fafety and permanence of the conflitution depend upot : 
the manner in which the conteits and de! bates upon this great fuby 

fhall be finally adjutted and fettled. !t is high time that the Purtic 
fhould be well inftruéted in the doctrine of ExpuLsions and Disqua- 

LIFICATIONS, and made acquainted with the CLaims of the House, 

In their fulleff extent ; and now that thefe points are in fuch earncft 

agitation, and that FREEDOM OF KXLECTION is fo a {enfible of 


the wound it hath received, we hope a radical cure will be effected : 
for 
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for to fkin it over in fuch a flight and fuperficial manner, as to leay@ 
it in danger of breaking out a frefh, will only be trifline with the 
conftitution of our country, and with the liberty and happinefs of the 
people. If, -as the fenfible Author of the E/ay on the Middlefex Elec. 
tion obferves, by enquiring ftri‘ly into, and more accurately defin- 
ing the rights and privileges of one order of the ftate, (as in the pre- 
fent inftance) any claim of power fhall be found inconfiftent with the 
acknowledged fundamental coirftitution of our government, even 
though veited in the Reprefentatives of the people,—let it, with 
general confent, ‘ be pone sway.’ A perfec zovernment (if 
perfection is attainable on earth) muft, as the {ame writer farther re- 
marks; * be the growth of ages, among the moft enlightened people, 
All that human wifdom can perform, is to watch over it with care 
and, when events have difcovered fome latent defect, or the parti- 
cular exercife of fome power hitherto deemed legal; hath thewn it to 
be incompatible with the effential fundamental parts of the conftitu- 
tion, to fupply the one, or to remove the other. From the occafional 
difcoveries thus made by experience, and ‘ from fuch patient touches 
of art,’ as the fame ingenious effayiit expreffes it, * mutt be grad. 
ually formed every political fabric which can promife fecurity to the 
fubje&, or permanency to itfelf:—-— Every ALreraTion therefore, 
is notarafh InnovaTion.’—Another remark from the fame writer, 
and we have done. ‘ It is faid, Should the Houfe of Commons not 
poficis a power of expulfion, unworthy perfons might be returned.’ 
Cannot /aws provide a remedy? Arguments have been drawn from 
wonfiderations of ‘‘ dignity.” What fhall we fay ? Can the dignity 
of legiflators be better fupported than by fetting an illuftrious exam- 
ple of fubmiffion to the laws ?—Finally,—*‘ Whether a power to fend 
an offending member back to his conliituents, for them either to re- 
probate or confrm their former choice, might not be Property 

Vestep in the Hoafe of Commons, may well deferve the confidera- 

tion of the legiflature.’ 

Art. 14. 4 letter to the Right Honourable George Grenville, occafioned 
by his Publication of the Speech he made in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, onthe Motion for expelling Mr. Wilkes. ‘To which is 
added, a Letter on the Public Conduct of Mr. W. firft publithed 
an 1768. With an Appendix, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fell. 

Whatever opinion the readers of this letter may entertain of Mr. 
Grenviile, either as a max or a politician, we cannot but think, if we 
may conclude any thing from our own feelings, with regard to thofe 
of other people, they muit perufe this ranccrous invective againtt 
him with the utmoft difapprobation. 

‘t he following are a few of the flowers which we have gleaned from 
only the firft eight pages of this accrimonious performance.—‘* You 
have formerly acted a motl wxju/? and wicked part,’—** Your natural 
cowardice and cunning,” p.4. ‘6 Le low cunning which marks your 
character,” p.s5. ‘* You difplayed a periecuting fpirit and rage 
againtt all the friends of liberty, beyond the virulence of the enve- 
nomed Scot himfelf:” p. 6. ‘* We not only fee paffion and prejudice, 
but the da/ene/s and malignuity of a Feart, not an atom of which re- 








mains uncankered,” p. 8. it would All half of our Review, were 
we to collect all the expredlions of this uncivil fort, which might “ 
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extracted cut of this large compofition of virulence and indecency 5 
but the foregving may futlice for {pecimens. 

Put, wherefore ali this outrage? Why, it feems, our Author, at 
an interview with his friend, in the King’s bench, afked Mr. W. if 
nehad feen Mr. G’s fpeech? Mr. W. told him, ‘* that he had read 
it with great care ; that he confidered it as a direct a€t of hoftility on 
the part of Mr.G. ‘That as to the vote he gave in parliament againft 
his [ir. W.’s] expulfion, he was under no obligation to Mr, G. for 
that vote ; that the fpeech was crouded with falichoods ; that he had 
always detelled Mr. G. as aminiiter, but defpifed him as a private 
man; and that he fhould never think it worth his while to take the lea‘t 
notice of his illiberal abufe.” ‘Ihis, fays the letter-writer, ‘ he de- 
clared to be his fixed purpofe, and it is well known, how invariable 
he isin all his refolutions.’ But, adds he, ¢ although Mr. Wilkes 
determines to pafs over this feeble attack of an enemy who fights 
only with the weapons of malice and falfehood, I fhall not fuffer fuch 
an injury done my friend to pafs unnoticed or unpunifhed.’—Ac- 
cordingly, this angry difpenfer of literary vengeance, enters ona 
courfe of the moit fevere animadverfion on every part of Mr, G’s. 
celebrated fpeech, in which the orator has thrown out any cenfure on 
the character and conduct of Mr. Wilkes, or approbation of the /egal 
proceedings againit him, antecedent to the expulfion. This he po- 
litely calls ‘ the venom {o plentifully and malignantly diffufed through 
that fpeech ;’? and he farther arraigns Mr. G. in that, ‘ not content 
with advancing many dire&t fal/chcods againft Mr. W. in the Houfe of 
Commons,’ 4e hath, * by the prefent publication, fpread them thro’ 
the nation,’ He hath, fays our Author; and in his title-page too, 


he fays, § Ais {Mr G.’s] publication: but is this fair treatment of 


the Right Honourable orator ? How does it appear that 4e is the pub- 
hither of his own fpeech? The more candid and more gentlemanly 
author of the preceding tradt, the qord in behalf the Houfe of Com- 
mous, though he undertakes a refutation of the speaker’s arguments 
againft the expulfion, does not accule him of the puéli/ding 3° but, on 
the contrary, intimates his doubt of the fpeech being really and lite- 
rally the gentleman’s to whom the pudlic have givenit. And he 
fairly too, takes notice of the pefstive declaration of the editor, that 
thiscelebrated fpeech is made oublic qwtheut the approbation, confent 
or knowledge of the fuppofeu author. —We offer not this, however, as 
advocates, in any refpect, for Mr. G.; which, indeed we could not do, 
were we fo inclined, with any appearance of confiitency, after hav- 
ing, on fo many occations, in ieveral late Reviews, intimated our 
entire cifient from the meafures of adminiitration, while this gen- 
tleman was their guide: efpecially thofe irretrievably fatal meafures 
refpecting our colonies, for which, we are afiaid, no recompence can 
ever be made to this injured country —!t is not the matter ot what 
his angry writer briags in charge againit the author of the fpecch, 
thathath given us offence; it is the rudenefs and afperity with which 
Mr.G. is treated in this mot difccurteous epiftle. Such very free 


treatment of perfons of the higher ranks in this kingdom, 1s grown 
exceeding common of Iate. Junius hath begun it. Every preturm- 
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in writing, we are now likely to be over-run with infolence, and Bit 
lingfgate. But, furety, fuch licentioufnefs muit be totally condem- 
ned by every friend to order and decency; and will be confidered as 
utterly incompatible with that literality of charatler and urbanity of 
deportment, which ought ever to diftinguith the man of letters from 
the clown! 

The Letter added, by way of fecond part, to this addrefs to Mr. 
G. G. was originally publifhed in the Political Regiffer for Novem, 
1768; and coutains a laboured defence of the public charaéter and 
conduct of Mr. Wilkes. To this defence is added, an appendix, 
confifting of papers, by way of commentary or expofition, referred 
to in the two preceding letters: the whole forming a ftudied vindi- 
cation of the political hero of our times, in refpeét to the whole of 
his public deportment, from the day of his arreit by the general 
warrant, tothe clofe of the year 1768. 

Art. is. A feafnatle Addre/s to the people of London and Middle/ex, 
on the prefext critical fituation of affairs. $vo 1s. Lecket, 

A {fpecious declamation againft Wilkes and his partifans. Asa 
{pecimen, take what the author fays of the Supporters of the Rill of 
Rights: —* My fellow citizens of London and Middlefex, how can you 
be rmpofed upon by afew obfcure and impudent perfons, who meet- 
ing ata tavern, are pleafed to call themfelves Supporters of the Bill 
of Rights. From whom are your rights in danger, but from fuch 
perfons and their accomplices? Are your rights in dancer from ever 
Jegal authority in the kingdom, and are they to be defended by John 
Wilkes, {fq from his chambers in the King’s Bench Prifon? Are 
they unfafe in the hands of parliament, and fafe in the hands of 
Delaval, Townthend, Sawbridge, and Parfon Horne? !n the name 
ct common fenfe, if you have a mind to fport awhile with any mat- 
ter of novelty, get an I‘lizabeth Canning, or a Cock-Lane ghof; 
do not profane the Bill of Rights: do not turn your Juppofed liberty 
into diforder and folly: to give people of fober difpofitions a dittafte 
to the name of liberty, and to all the world a very juft averfion to 
the ule you make of it.’ 

‘This minifterial writer, whoever he is, has a lively pen; and can 
exprefs himfelf with eafe and elegance, notwithitanding one or two 
North Britifh phrafes ; but he has not, in his prefent production, en- 
tered very deeply into the argument. His fentiments, however, in 
regard to the prevailing humour for diffolving the parliament, deferve 
the reader’s attention : 

‘ 1] thould be glad that parliaments were made triennial, or even 
annual, but I cannot defire that the honour of parliament fhould be 
acrifced to the fpleen of difcarded courtiers, who mean only to dif- 
trefs government until they, or their friends, are taken into place: 
nor can | with to facrifice the honour of parliament to the apprehen- 
fions of a few, who, for aught I know, are fincere in alledging that 
our liberties are in danger. 

‘ Our liberties have been in danger formerly, when parliaments 
were diflolved upon every trifling offence taken by the court. They 
would be in danger again, if parliaments were to be diffolved upoa 
every clamour raifed among the people.’ 


Again, ‘ If this parliament be diffolved for rejecting Mr. Wilkes, 
another 
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mother may be diffolved for reprimanding Mr. Beckford next tame 
he is pleafed to affert a difpenfing power in the crown: and if par- 
iament is to be diffolved at the requefl of a few counties and bo- 
soughs, there is reafon to believe that fuch requefts will multiply 
,-pace; for atime of general election is a time of pleafure and of 
erfanal confequence to many of our fuppofed petitioners.’ 

Art. 16. An Addre/s to the People of England, on the Expediency of 
difolving the prefert Parliament. By an independent Freebolder of 
Middlefex. Svo. Od. L. Davies. 

Another minifterial declaimer.—This gentleman, however, differs 
from his brother in principle, the author of the laft-mentioned ad- 
defi, in refpect to the frequency of parliaments. Our independent 
fecholder, as he ftyles himfelf, feems to think once in /even years 
too frequent for the return of a general election, on account of the 
tumults and diforders, idlenefs and profligacy occafioned by the mif- 

laced I:herality of the candidates. ‘ As affairs are now managed,’ 
fays he, the fober and rational part of the kingdom dread the fep- 
tennial return of elections for members of parliament. Sych is the 
mean and corrupted ftate of the people, that there is an univerial 
expectation on thefe occafions of riotous mirth and intemperate featt- 
ing,—if of nothing worfe. What wife or good man has been {pec- 
tator of the diforders which fill the land at thefe times, and would 
with to fee a return of them fo foon, or delight in the profpeét of 
univerfal gluttony and drunkennefs? The corrupt, the idle, and the 
diffolute, may indeed wifh for another opportunity of indulging their 
vices at the expences of others; but every fober man, mutt lament, 
that the mora/s of the people neceffarily fuffer once in feven years, in 
fupport of their céwel Liberties.’ 

But fhould not this writer have confidered, that the more frequent 
letions are, the lefs have we to apprehend from the returns of bri- 
bery and corruption, with all their attendant irregularities and ex- 
cefles? Seats in the Houfe would be worth fo much the lefs, and 
would proportionably fall in their prices ; for 1f you reduce the loaves 
tohalf-penny rolls, and the fifhes to mere {prats, you will not fee fo 
much elbowing and fqueezing for room at the table. 

This author ufes many arguments to quiet the minds of the people, 
a this critical, or as he would call it clamorous junure; but the 
greateft part of what he urges, in this view, is too common, and too 
much hacknied, to be offered to the confideration of our readers.— 
fthere is any foundation for the complaints that have arifen, now 
r never is the time for a thorough inquiry into it; and for a redrefs 
of grievances, if in reality, there are any grievances to redrefs: but 
a to a diffolution of parliament, we think, with our author, there 
Snot yet fuflicient caufe for fo violent a meafure: although we can- 
hot agree with him in pronouncing it an waconffitutional one, 

Atei7. A Curfory View of Arbitrary Power attempted by Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Conqueft, compared with the prefent Time, from 
biftorical Fads. dddreffed to the mified People of England. $vo1s. 
Smith. 

The intention of this cnrfory view, is to compare the arbitrary 
Dit of former reigns with the mild and legal government of the 
prefent Royal Family ; which we think is altogether a work of fuper- 

2 rerogation. 
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rcrogation. ‘There is now no complaint, that we know 6f, in this 
refpect, againft the crown, If the liberties of the fubje& are in ap 
danger, it feems rather to be apprehended from another quarte; 
But we hope there is little, of this fort, to fear from any quarter, 
For, we truft, that the people of this country will always be on their 
guard aeaint the encroachments of every branch of government; and 
that they who have hitherte fo nobly withftood the tyranny of Oys 
will ever difdzin to bow their neck to the flavery of Five Hunprgp, 
dirt. 18. A Aiffory and Defence of Magna Charta. Containing a Copy 

of the original Charter at large, with an inglifi Tranilations the 

Manner of its being obtained from Jolin, with its prefervation and 

final Eftablithment in the fucceeding Reigns; with an introduory 

Difcourfe, containing a fhort Account of the Rife and Progrefs of 

national Freedom, from the Invafion of Cxfar to the prefent Times, 

Alfo the Liberties which are confirmed by the Bill of Rights, &, 

To which is added, an Effay on Parliaments, defcribing their ori- 

gin in England, and the extraordinary Means by which they have 

been lengthened from half-yearly to feptennial ones, 8vo, 5 Se 

3d.inboards. Bell, &c. 1769. 

This publication is evidently calculated pro tempore, and together 
with Magna Charta introduces a copy of the late Middlefex Petition, 
Who the compiler is, does not appear in the work ; but he has given 
a loofe account of the wars of the Englifh barons with our early kings 
in very /curvy language, to adopt a term of his own, p. Ics.; where 
he tranflates petitiones peffimas, {curvy petitions: many flowers of 
language may be colleéted from p. 1¢9, 112, 115, 120, 121, 
247, 248, &c, which extend beyond the Compiler's apology, p. 
107. but no one is juitified in adopting bad language from others, ex- 
cepting in profefled extracts. Even the warm profefions in favour of 
liberty made throughout the volume, do not, in our opinion, render 
it worth farther confideration. 

COLONIES. 
Art. 19. Az Appeal to the World; or a Vindication of the Town of 

Bofton, from many falfe and malicious Afpertions contained in cer- 

tain Letters and Memorials, written by Governor Pernard, Gene- 

ral Gage, Commodore Hood, the Commiffioners of the American 

Board of Cultoms, and others, and by them refpetively tran{mit- 

ted to the Britith Minifiry. Pubiifhed by Order of the Town.. 

Bolton, printed by Ides aad Gill: London, reprinted for Al- 

mon. Svo. Is. 

Ic will be very proper for thofe who have read the collections here. 
referred to, (and who may, poii.bly, from the fpecious reprefentations 
contzined in fome of the letters, &c. have received impreffions un- 
favourable to the people of New-lingland,) to neruie this commentary s 
in which confiderable light feems to be cait ca many gve/f/onable pal- 
fages in thofe lette¥s and memorials. 4 

After taking fpecial notice of many particular reprefentations i 
governor Bernard’s letters, in order to thew their invidious natures 
and evil tendency, with refoect to the town of Poiton, the appellants 
obferve, that it would be an endlefs tafk to take particular notuce O 
every falfe and injurious reprefentation contained im thefe volummov 
letters; and they conclude, that ‘ no one can read them witout be- 
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ing aftonifhed, at feeing a perfon in fo important a department as 

overnor Bernard fu‘tained, defcending in his letters to a minilter of 
fate, to fuch trifling circumftances, and fuch flanderous chit-chat: 
boafting, as he does in one of his letters, of his over-reaching thofe 
with whom he was tranfacting peblick bufinefs; and in order to pre- 
judice the moft refpectable bodies, meanly filching from individuals 
belonging to thofe bodies, what had been dropped in the courfe of 
bufinefs or debate : journalizing every idle report brought to him, 
and in fhort acting tie part of a pimp rather than a governor.—As 
thefe letters, being now made public, will be a monument of diferace 
to bim, it cannot be iuppofed, that any honour can be derived from 
them, to thofe great men to whom they were addreffed.’ 

Of the letters of genera! Gage and commodore Hood, they, in a fum- 
mary way, remark, ‘ that although both thefe gentlemen were per- 
fet trangers in the town, they have yet taken fuch extraordinary 
freedoms, and the general in particular has wrote in fuch a pofitive 
frain, as mut unavoidably give high difyult to every reader of can- 
dourand impartiality. —If thefe gentlemen received the character of 
thetown, or Of any of its individuals, from governor Bernard, as we 

eready to think they did, they mutt have been long before convin- 
ed, if they knew any thing at all of the ftate of the town, that the 
sovernor was too deeply intereited in s2/feprefenting, to be credited 
apoint of that importance; and therefore common juitice would 
Lave ditated a fafpenfion of their publick teftimony to the prejudice 
ofacommunity, till they could have had the opportunity of doing it 
upon impartial enquiry, or their own obfervation.’ 

At the clofe of thefe animadverfions, are the following rofolutions 
of ‘the town of Eoiton,’ at their meeting held in O&ober 1759, 
Vike 

‘Refolved, that the letters and memorials of governor Bernard and 
Spat of the cuftoms in America, tranfmitted by them re- 
atively to his Majefty’s minifters, and laid before the parliament of 
Great Britain, authentick copies of which are now before this town ; 
hada tendency to deceive the miniftry, and lead them unavoidably to 
miinform his Majefty, with regard to the affeStions and loyalty of 
tis American fubjeéts in general : and that the faid governour Bernard 
and the cominiffioners have particularly, in their letters and memo- 
tals before-mentioned, difcovered an implacable enmity to this 
town, and the moft virulent endeavours to traduce it even to his ma- 
ty himfelf; by means whereof the inhabitants very fenfibly feel the 
dipleafure of their gracious fovereign. 

‘Refolved, that this town have reafon to rejoice in the meafure ta- 
ken by the honourable houfe of reprefentatives, in the lait feflion of 
te General Afflembly ; by fo feafonably preferring their dutiful and 
hyal petition to his majeity, for the removal of governor Bernard 
ir ever from the government of this province: and the town take 
Mis Opportunity to exprefs their moft ardent wish, that the prayer of 
iad petition to his majefty may be gracioufly heard and granted. 

‘ Refolved, that general Gage and commodore Hood in their fe- 
veral letters to his majeily’s minifters and fervants, authentick copies 
ot which are now before this town, have difcovered an unreafonable 
Mudice againft the town, And the general in particular, in decla- 
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ring in his letter to the right honourable the earl of Milliborough One 
of his majefiy’s fecretaries of tlate, that °* zz truth there was very litt 
gevernment in Beflcn ;” and in making ufe of other exprefions aljt, 
Jevere, has done great injultice to the town, aud an irreparable iain, 
ry. And itis moreover the opinion of the town, that the read:ns/; 
he has difcovered to receive unfayourable impreflions of it, ang the 
publick teftimony he was prevai.ed upon to bear againtt it, before he 
could have time to make an impartial enquiry, betrayed a want of 
candour unbecoining his ftation and charatier. 

* Refoived, that mary of the letters and memorials aforefaid are 
falfe, {candalous, and intamous libels upon the inhabitants of this 
town, province and continent, of the mof virulent and malicious 
as well as dangerous and pernicious tendency: and thatthe fele&men 
be and hereby are directed to apply and coinplain to proper authori. 
ty, that the wicked authors of thofe incendiary libels, may be pro. 
ceeded with according to law, and brought to condign punih. 
nent.’ 

We fhall conclude the prefent article with the fo! {owing very im. 
portant pafiage, from p. 52 of this Appeal; which appears, to us, 
to convey the general fenfe of our American brethren, on the prefent 
fituation of affairs : 

‘ Notwithitanding the town have been obliged in j:ftice to them. 
felves, to fay thus much in their own vindication, we thould yet be 
glad, that the ancient and happy union between Great iritain and 
this country, which governor Hernard has {o induitrioufly laboured to 
interrupt, might bereftored. ‘Some have indecd fattered theméelves 
with the profpect of it; as intelligence is faid to have been received 
from adminitiration, that a// the revenue acts would be repealed: but 


painter’s colours, upon commercial principles only; 1f that is all, 
will not give fatisfacuion: it will not even relieve the trade from the 
burdens it labours ynder; much lefs will it remove the grounds of 
difcontent, which runs through the continent, upon much higher 
principles, ‘Their rights are invaded by theie acts; therefore until 
they are all repealed, the cau/e of their juit complaints cannot be re- 
moved: in fhort, the grievances which lic heavily upon us, we thall 
never think redrefled, till every a&, pafied by the tritith parliament 
for the expre{s purpoie of railing a revenue upon us without our cone 
fent, isrepealed ; till the American board of commu: opers 0! the 
cuftoms'is diffolved ; the troops recalled, and things are retlored (0 
the fiate they were in before the late extraordinary meafures of adml- 
niftraiion took place.’ 
TRADE. 

Art 20. Reficc?ions on the Principle of Trade in reneral. Py a M ell. 

wifher to his King and Country. small izmo. 1s. No book- 

feller’s Name. Sold by Brotherton. 1769. ; 

Co: tains fome general maxiins and principles of trade ; which fhew 
that the suthor has thought much and juitly on this fabject. His 
prircipal view, is to fhew that the public wea! requires that all pol 
ible protection, and efpecially freedom, be allowed to trade: that this 


fioulu ever he £ the grand point in view, and the foundation * 
aa. 2 : Ps ‘ ae 
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the refolutions of legiflature.’ He has thrown in, likewife, fome 

very pertinent obfervations on the means of rendering manufactures 

cheap; on coins, and the fcarcity of filver money ; of the courfe of 
exchange; and of the bounty on corn: but his difcuffions are ex- 
tremely brief, {carcely any thing more than mere hints, thrown out 
with little regard to order or conne¢tion. He is, moreover, fo pe- 
culiar in his method of pointing, that his meaning is not always ealy 
to be underfiood. 

RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 21. Many made righteous by the Obedience of One. ‘Two Sermons, 
on Rom. v. 19. preached at biddiford Devon, in the Year 1743. By 
the late Rev. James Hervey, A. M. Rector of Wetton-Favell: with 
a Preface, by Auguitus Toplady, A.B. Vicar of Broad-Hembury, 
Devon. vo. Gd. Gurney. 

It is fuficient to fay concerning thefe fermons, that they are in the 
fame ftrain with the other works of this Author, whofe warm imagi- 
nation, or fome other caufe, led him, fometimes, into fentiments, or 
methods of expreilion, not perfectly confonani either to reafon or fcevip- 
ture: but the piety of the man and his fervent benevolence will ev-r 
recommend his character and memury to regard, even with thoie who 
cannot embrace his opinions. 

Mr. Toplady prefaces thefe fermons with high encomiums on Mr. 
Hervey’s flyle; which is indeed very pleafing; but furely he fpeaks 
too ttrongly when he fays, ‘ With Hervey in their hands, his delighted 
readers wed nigh find themfelves at a lofs, which they fhali mott ad- 
mire, the fublimity and fweetnefs of the bleffed-truths he conveys, or 
the charming felicity of their conveyance.’ Certainly, if the. truths 
areimportant, the reader does not appear to fhew then great regard, 
who places on a level with them the ttyle and manner in which they 
are delivered. 

Whatever profits may arife from the fale of thefe fermons, we are 
aflured, will not be appropriated by the publiiher to his private be- 
nefit, but applied to other purpofes. ie 
Art. 22, A Vindication of the Athanafian Creed, in Refpe@ to the ex- 

plicit Explanation of the Three diftin@ F erfens in the Godhead; and of 

the Incarnation of our Lord Fefus Chriff. By Vrancis Lloyd, AM. 
8vo. 1s. Bladon. 

Incredible as it may feem, we find there is yet living in this’ en- 
lightened ace and country, one clergyman, a perfon of fome fenfe 
and of a competent fhare of learning, who is, neverthelefs, (fuch is 
the amazing inconfiftency and imperfection of human nature) capable 
of undertaking a ferious defence of this ftrange and juftly exploded 
treed!—His name, we fee, is Lloyd, and his preferment is, the rec- 
tory of Trotterfcliffe, in Kent. 

att, 23. RefleSions on the Modern but Unchriftian Pra@ice of T:ocula- 
tion; or, inoculating the Smail-pox tried hy Scripture Dofrines and 
Precepts, and proved to be contrary to the revealed Willof God, Ly a 
Friend to Truth. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 1760 
When firit inoculation was introduced here, and began generally to 

prevail among us, feveral ignorant, or wrong headed, divines, fet 

themfelves to preach and to publifh againtt this ialutary practice 5 in- 
vighing againft it, as highly prefumptuous and impious. They wer: 
H h 4 fuvn 
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foon filenced, however, by the folid arguments cf thof who were 

happily marion of its immenfe tii ; and who faw nothing re. 

ugnant to it in the facred writing 

Whether the traft now before us is one of thef una Va ling, ex. 
ploded pieces, reprinted ; or whether this be its firt appearance, we 
know not: but one thing we clearly perceive,—that this pretended 
triend to Truth, isa re al friend to laneteade. 

He fays inoculation ‘ comes not from God, but from Satan.’ Try. 
ly, the Evil oneis not a little obliged to our Author for afcribing to 
him fo much good: andthe multitu: des who are du! ly fenfible of the 
infinite advantages which mankind have reaped from inoculation, 
mutt, for the fature, if they credit this wife Reflector, have a more fa. 
vourable epinion of Satan, than they hawe heretofore entertained of 
him. 

Art. 24. Confide rations cn Diffcrences of Opinion among Chriftians ; with 
a Letter tothe Rev Mr, Ven, in Anfw er to his § y and full Exa- 
mination of the Addre/s to Protefiant Diffeaters, Se.*’ by Jofeph 
Prieiiley, LL.D. F. R.S. 8vo. 18. 6d, Johnfon ane Rieke 
The firit part of this treatife contains an excellent diffuafive acaink 

an obftinate attachment to controverted tenets in religion, and what 

men call orthedoxy ; againit the too prevailing practice of ftudyin 
controverfial writings more than the Bible; and again ft uncharitable- 
nefs toward thofe who differ from us in matters of opinion. It is to 
be ree however, that by conne¢ting thefe liberal fentiments with 

an addrefs to Mr. V—, he has only cat his pearls before thofe 
who will turn again and rend him. 

In the fecond part, our Author animadverts, in a very becoming 
manner, on Mr. V.’s Aufwer to the dddre/s. If Mr. V. be well ad- 
vifed, he will here let the controverfy drop: unlefs, becoming a 
convert to Dr. P. candour, and a pious regard to truth, fhould 
prevail on him to publifh his convi¢tion. “But when do we fee 
difputants aéting in this manner? Alas! it is not, we fear, to be 
expected, while pride and paffion continue to maintain the influence 
they have hitherto held over the human mind! 





POETICAL. 

Art. 25. The Battle of Minden, a Poem, in Three Books. By idney 
Swinney, D.D. Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 
Enriched with Critical Notes by ‘'wo Friends, aud with Explana- 
tory Notes by the Aathor. qto. tos. 6d. Dodi ey &c. 170. 
The firlt thing that appears upon opening this bock is, that the 

Author raifed fubic: riptl ions for it under conditions which he neither 

has fulfilled, nor inten ds to fulfll. He promifed a plan of the battle 

of Minden, and fevera! engravings by Strange and Grignion. The 
reaion he afigns for ir ea. oe ng his fubfcribers in this particular, 1S 
oniy that he would not have got fo much money by fulfiiing his pro- 
mile, as he gets by breaking it. To make fome atonement for this, 
he propofes to prefent his fubfcribers with three books tate: id of one. 
Ui) cOniy, however, is yet publifi ied, and we fhall fcon fee b at ad- 


' 


Vantage the’ fubferibers are likely to derive fraza h laving two more. 
why nn 


. SaexReview fur Sept, p. 225. The 
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The firft fix verfes afford a fpecimen both of the poem and the notes, 

which will fufficiently determine the merit of both: 
Father Omnipotent! whofe nod fupreme 
Awaken’d Chaos from his fuggi/b dream ! 
Thou! who adf# tune with harmony divine 
The fpheres celeftial, and d:df bid to thine 
Sun, moon, and flars ! O harmonize a bard, 
Whofe pow’rs are languid, and whofe tafk is 4ard. 

Note. ‘* We cannot but be of opinion, without the leaft adula- 
tion, (which we hope to approve ourfelves above in the following 
ftrictures,) that this exordium is great, folemn, and truly poetical, it 
fomewhat refembles Milton’s invocation in the firft book of his Parae 
dife I oft. 

‘¢ That poet has alfo fomething fimilar to it elfewhere ; and, after- 
wards, does not {cruple to call upon Urania, one of the pagan dei- 
ties, to infpire him.” 

This Poet alfo, without fcruple, joins the A/mighty, and firaphs, 
with pagan deities : 

We {wear, fays he, to celebrate all who fell at Minden: 

— Would the d/mighzy deign 
To hear his fuppliant, nor to hear ja vain. 
Seraphs afient; Euterp2 tends the flring ; 
Thalia fmiles; Clio vouchfafes ner wing 5 
Mnemofyné, from high Parnafius mount ; 
The graces, fportive round the facred fount s 
All, all have ta’en their nuriling by the hand, 
And gently touch’d him with their magic w and. 

This, as to the mixture of paganifin with revelation, is a much 
nearer imitation of Milton than the exordium, yet of this the annoia- 
tors take no notice. 

They have alfo neglected to remark, that though Swinney has 

adopted I Milton’ S perfonific ation of Chaos, yet, to oiler his preroga- 
tive as an original riter, he has totally differed from him in the cha- 
racierillics of that 3 imaginary being. Milton reprefents him as ‘* hold- 
ing eternal anarchy, amid&t the noife of endlefs wars, and fubfifting 
by confufion.”” Swinney, as ina tate of torpid inactivity ; fleeping 
with fuch a native propenfity to reft, in mind as well as body, that 
his very dreams are /luggi/h. 

There is a qualification which the Spectator fomewhere calls a mo- 
deft afjurance ; ‘this muft certainly be acompound of affurance and mo- 
deity. Dr. Swinney feems to have put in his claim to both ; in the paf- 
fage juit quoted we fee his affurance. He tells us, ‘ that he is the nurf- 
ling of the mufes and the graces, that they have taken him by the 
hand, and communicated to hima portion of their divine energy and 
eafe by a magic touch.’ 

Immediate ‘ly afterward, 

He grieves that no indignant bard 
Hat! h foag'd his pinions, and hath nobly dard 
To {natch the fubject from a humbler mu/e, 

This was certainly intended as a teltimony of his modefty ; but his 

modeity and affurance are not mixed, they do not concur to produce 


ove fentiment; thefe paffages can no more coalefce than oil and wa- 
ters 
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ter; for if he is an inferior poet whom not only the mufes but the 
graces infpire, what is it that gives fupcriority ? 

Dr. Swinney, indeed, whoever he has invoked, feems to have been 
wholly under the influence of pagan deities, for he reprefents thunder 


as levelled againit the go/pel, in defence of which nobody ftood up but 
the king of Prufia: 





~ Juftice bids us fing 
Of dubious faith, of ftudied difrefpe&, 
Of «rufa, treated with a cold negleét ; 
He! that alone ftood up.awithin the gap 
And refcued go/pel, from a thunder-clap. 

Petter things might have been expecied from a Chriftian divine, 
who feems however to be as ignorant of the Old T’eftament, as he is 
negligent of the New. He reprefents David after having put off Saul’s 
armour, as killinz, not a fingle giaat called Goliath, but ten thou/and 
men Wita a flinz end a ficne. ihe whole paflage 1s curious. 

Thus when the Loid’s annointed did invett 
The ruddy avid with a warrior’s vett, 
Lajed on his gauntlets, and voncnfaf’d ? enfold 
Tiis cailow !:mbs in armour, bijs'a witb gold ; 
Th’ unwieldy mais away the thripling /ov’d, 
And dropt the weapcr which he had not prov’d ; 
Devoutly trufting in the Lord alone 
He flew ten thoufand with a fling and ftone. 

But it is now time we thould acquaint our Readers that, except in 
the title- page, there is not one fyliable concerning the battle of Minden 
in this publication. It relates no military aCQion but the affair of Ber- 
ghen, 1 which the hero of the poem, Prince Ferdinand, was beaten: 
with refpect to public events it it lefs than a Gazette in rhime, yetin 
other refpets it is more, it gives an account of the Author’s pulling 
three Frenchmen from a hay-loft by the heels, and of his attendance 
upon a é/cck trumpeter that died for love. The hittory of this trum- 
peter, and of his unhappy paiflion, as it forms a kind of epifode, may 
be detached from this work without lofing any of its beauty or force ; 
it is only neceffary to premife that the Author folicited the permiion 
of Count de Gondola, bithop of Paderburn, to marry the trumpeter 
to his inamorata, but without fuccefs: 

Or ere he march d, Huphrenus tends the call 
Of haplefs Ofmin’s fwift approaching fall. 
He, peerlefs Vrumpet! woo'd a Germain maid, 
By Biihops, Prieits, and Confetiors betray’d. 
Remonttrances (by mild Euphrenus) were 
With fcorn rejected, and a taunting fneer. 
‘* Shall a scribe’s daughter, and a Cath’lic, wed 
And take an Heretic unto her bed ?” 
As the fond fhepherd tends his dying lamb, 
Or, weeping, hovers o’er its mournful dam ; 
So Mogodore her dying fon deplores : 
(For ininét foft’neth fympathetic Moors.) 
she, tawney beauty! from Jamaica came ; 
‘Vhrough Maryland was fpread his father’s fame. — 
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There the fow-celder’s art and trade he Jearn’d, 
And by his bugle-horn a living earn’d. 
This high defcent more flatter'd Creolus, 
Than thee, Mifenus, thine from Eolus. 
Euphrenus draws the tape-ty’d curtain clofe, 
And to the foot of Ofmin’s flock-bed goes. 
His eyes blanch upward, and a difmal groan 
Proclaims the bignefs of his inward moan. 
His hairs, like ftained feathers, ({ad reverie !) 
Pluck’d from an oftrich tail, to grace an hearfe, 
Hane dangling down, and hie convulfing heart 
Is hatter’d, pierc’d, and torn, by Cupid’ s dart. 
Mercuc{s tyrant, could not Europe’s race 
Suffice to glut thee, and thy triv mphs ¢ grace ? 
Mutt Africans, alike, thy tortures feel, 
And fall dread viétims to thy ruthlets tteel ? 
Three trumpets, with a frill, yet ‘olemn, tone, 
Slow! :efound co Mogodora’s moan. 
The brazen kerite-drums, with folemn found, 
Precece the corps unto an hallow’d ground. 
Eight foldiers bear it; twelve bring up the rear, 
Prefent, and fire three vollies o'er the bier. 
keit, Oimin, reft! well fhall thy fuff’rings here 
Smoothe thy fleet paffage to the heav’nly iphere. 
Unon this epifode, furely, no critical remarks can be expe&ted. 
Upen the whole, this performance, without the cuts promife 
rinted ouly on ene Sde, the other being referved for notes, which 
might all be printed in 6 of the 37 pages left for them, is one of the 
mott fhameful impofitions we have ever feen. itis, befide, a mere 
rhapfod of incongruous images, and barbarous language, without 
order or coaneétion, poetry or fenfe. ry 
Art. 26. Elegy wr itten at Amwell, in Hercferdjbire. MDCCLXIX. gto. 
Printed by Dryden Leach, for the author ™ 
We have lately met wiit teveral very pleafing productions, i in this 
fweet and melancholy «aik of poetry; for which the reader may 
turn to the volumes of our & view for the two or three laft years. 
‘ec will not fay that there 1s more of poetry in this elegy, than in 
Lord Lyrielcon’s vionody, or of paffion than in Shaw’s +, or of the 
harmoay of numbers, than in the verfes written at Sand:rate Caitle 7, 
but there is init that beautiful {train of genuine fimplicity, which is 
nature’s trucit elegance 
the affecting occurrence which produced this poetic effufion of 
tendernefs, is communicated to the Reader in the following ftanzas : 
after a fhort introduction, in which the Poet defcribes his “favourite 
plan of private life, his fequeftered and peaceful fituation, and his 
happy conneétion with the fair partner of his rural retirement: 
Foe to the futile manners of the proud, 
He chofe an humble Virgin for his own: 
A mind with nature's faireit gifts endow’d ; 
And pure as vernal blofloms newly blown ; 


Not a. d for fale. a 
see Review for Noy. 1768. $ Ditto, Dec, 1768. 
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Her hard fhe gave, and with it gave her heart 
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Her fond, fond faithful fympathizing breatt ; 
Free without folly, prudent without art ; 
With wit accomplith’d, and with virtue bleftt : 


Swift pafs’d the hours; alas, to pafs no more! 
Flown like the light clouds of a fummer’s day! 

One beauteous pledge, the beauteous confort bore, 
The fatal gift forbad the giver’s fay, 

Ere twice the fun perform’d his annual round, 
‘ In one fad fpot where kindred afhes lie,’ 

O’er Wife, and Child, and Parents, clos’d the ground ; 
The final home of man ordain ‘d to die. 


The lofs of fo much excellence and innocence is pathetically de. 
giored in the following extremely tender, yet animated ftrains: 


—My thoughts rov’d frantic round, 
No hope, no wifh, beneath the fun remain’d ; 
Earth, air, and fkies, one difmal profpett frown’d : 

One pale, dead, dreary blank with horror ftain’d. 


O lovely flow’r, too fair for this rude clime! 
O lovely morn, too prodigal of light! 

O tranfient beauties, biafted in their prime! 
O tranfient glories, funk in fudden night! 


Sweet Excellence, by all who knew thee mourn’d ; 
Where is that blooming form my foul admir’d? 
With native artlefs modefty adorn’d : 
With pity, meeknefs, charity infpir’d. 
The face with rapture view’d, I view no more, 
The voice with rapture heard, no more [ hear: 
Yet the lov’d features Mem’ry’s eyes explore ; 
¥et the lov’d accents fall on Mem’ry’s ear. 

Should the Author’s anguifh of mind permit him ever to revife this 
iittle piece, and give it any farther polifh and finifhing, we fhould be 
glad to fee, in a fecond edition, that the lafl line but one hath under- 
gone the file: 

To virtue’s path our vague fteps to controul. 

*,” The public was, a few years ago, obliged to the mufe of Am- 
well, for ‘ klegies Defcriptive and Moral.’ See Review, vol. xxii 
p: 68. 
wrt. 27. Original Poems on feveral Occafions, By C.R. 4to. 55% 

fewed. Harris. 1760. 

The fair Author of thefe poems is undoubtedly a woman of fenfe ; 
for there is nothing very filly in her whole collection, She writes a 
pretly jonz. ° 
Art. 28. Peemata, AuGore Oxon, nuper Alumno. 12m0, 18. 6d. 

Bathurit. 1 69. 

Thefe Latin poems are moftly tranflations, from fome of our beft 
Frolith poets; but they are unfaithful in the worft fenfe of the word; 
for they not only fail, very often, to give us the beauties of the ori- 
ginal, but they even change the ideas. Thus that pitturefque line in 
sbe Church-yard Elecy, 
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The plowman homeward flods his weary way, 
is rendered by 
Lata domum fre&it veffigia feffus arator. 
This is faying quite another thing. And of that fine line, 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we {aw him borne, 
no notice is taken. 

Ufelefs epithets are often introduced to fill up the verfe: 

Non venatoris anheli 
Finitimis ]xté vox repetita jugis. 

Anhel: would not have made its entrance here, had it not confifted 
gf one fhort fyllable and two long ones. 

Nor is the Author more correct in his original poems, Thus he 
talks of feeing the cries of children : 

Aft ego jam vdeo rixas, variofque tumultus, 
Infantumque /on0s,—— 

The colle&tion concludes with a puerile poem on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, which was juftly refufed a place in the Oxford 
poems on that occafion. . 
Art, 29. Temore, Liber primus, Verfibus Latinis exprefus. Auéore 

Roberto Macfarlan, A.M. 4to. 1s. Becket. 1769. 

There is fomething in the genius and ftyle of Offian’s poetry fo 
very different from the fubdued {pirit and unadventurous manner of 
the Roman claflics, particularly the chafler claflic poets, that Mr. 
Macfarlan has, certainly, no very eafy tafk in this verfion of Te- 
mora: for to fucceed in his attempt, it is neceflary that he fhould 
unite the native eafe and perfpicuity of Virgil with the fire of Lucan 
and the luxuriance of Claudian. How he has thus far fucceeded, 
the following defcription of the Evening and of a Celtic Spectre will 
give our Readers fome idea: 

Occidui folis jam Jumma cacumina Dore 

Luce rubefcebant ; caepit defcendere vefper 
Umbrifer, et ventis crepitabat fylva Temora. 
Hefperiis tandem nubes exfurgit ab undis, 
Stellaque prefulgens extrema defpicit ora: 
Cwm, nigrante polo, Jubito caput exferit umbra, 
Le mibi {pe&anti folo faa membra vidcenda 
Preabet, ut ingenti paffu levis thera tranat 
Collibus alternis vefligia grandia ponens. 

fn latere apparet Clypeus feu Luna laborans, 
Informique manu truncatam concutit haftam. 
DuGor erat Semides; habitumque ac ora gerebat ; 
Agnovi latos humeros wultufque ferenos : 

Ile fed in proprio vanefcens flamine tranfit, 
Atque mihi tenebras et pectus trifle relinguit. 

This poem is intended as a fpecimen of a Latin tranflation of alf 
the poems of Offian, which will be publifhed by fubicription, with 
Mr. Macpherfon’s notes. . 
Art. 30. Lhe melancholy Student, A Poem. Written at Queen’s 

College, Cxford, in the Year 1765, 4to. Od, Rivington. 

This little piece, which is written in ftanzas of four verfes, each con- 
filing of ten fyllables, deplores the Writer’s great weaknefs of body, and. 
Gejection of mind: it was written during a lingering ulnefs, = the 

uthor 
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Author was in his 17th year; but tho’ thefe circumftances might pos 
logize to a friend for its imperfections, what bufinefs has a piece that 
needs fuch an apology in public? With merit, relative to the age or 
fituation of the ‘uthor, the public has no concern. If the lamp. 
lighter’s laft Chriftmas-prefent to his mafters and miftreffes, had been 
written by a child of fix years old, it would have been extraordinary ; 
but doggerel would not for that reafon have given the pleafure of 
poetry. ‘The poems that Pope wrote when he was a boy would never 
have been publithed, if the age of the Author had been thought a ne. 
ceffary apology for imperfection. 

Art. 31. The Court of The/pis; being a Colle&tion of the moft a ; 
mired Prologues and Epilogues that have appeared for many 
Years; written by the moft approved Wits of the Age. 12mo., 
1s. 6d. fewed. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1769. 

A book containing nothing but prologues and epilogues, detached 
from the feveral dramas to which they refpectively belong, having no 
merit of originality to recommend it, mutt depend entirely, for ac. 
ceptance from the public, on the tafte of the collector, and the com- 
pletenefs of the felection. This compilement we apprehend is very 
deficient in both thefe refpects. With regard to choice, indeed, it is 
a matter which depends on ideas of excellence, for which we have no 
ftandard ; but what excufe will the Editor offer, for omitting the 
much-admired prologue fpoken by Mr. Garrick at the opening of 
Drury-Lane Theatre in 1747? and what apology, for this omifion, 
can he make, in particular, to Mr. Garrick, to whom his collection 
is dedicated ? 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 32. Richard in Cyprus,aTragedy. By T.Teres. 8vo. 13. 6d, 

blyth. ) 

The Author of this tragedy aipears to be a man of good fenfe, but 
he fails in genius, judgment and tafte. P 
Art. 33. The Favourite, an Hiftorical Tragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bell. 

An impudent and defpicable attempt to introduce a ftupid play, 
founded on the intrigues of Sejanus, to public notice, by means of 
the public difcontent. Such wretches as the Editor of this dull, tho’ 
ftolen, tragedy, deferve the fame punifhment with the robbers at a 
fire. . 
Art. 34. Amintas, an Englifh Opera, as performed at Covent-Garden. 

svo. Is. Lowndes. 

Founded on the ftory of Alexander’s raifing the poor gardener * to 
the throne of Sidon, in the room of Strato, the tyrant, whom he had 
depofed, Metaftafio was the firft who thought of thus emafculating 
the Macedonian hero ; and, fince h'm, feveral of our Englith poetat- 
ters of the drama, apeing the ingenious Italian as Alexander’s cour- 
tiers mimicked his wry neck, have alfo prefumed to cut down this il- 
luftrious character to an opera finger. ** Alexander the Great, Mr. 
Reinhold !’—Was ever military glory fo vilely degraded as in fach 
inftances ! 

Art. 35. The Brothers: a Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre 

Royal in Covent-Garden, 8vo,. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 





* See Quintus Curtius, B.iv. Ch. 1. 
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The Author of this play plumes himfelf on its being an origina/+.— 
He is much in the right; for there is nothing, that we know of, 
ike it, among all the comic productions of the Englifh theatre. It 
hath, however, had a good run; and, perhaps, not without reafon. 
We have not feen it performed, but, we are told, it does not a# 
amifs: though, moft certainly, to ufe another town phrafe, it does 
not read at all. 

Report gives this piece to the author of The Summer's Tale, a Co- 
medy of three atts: fee Review, vol. xxxiil. 

Art 36. The Spanifh Lad;, a Mufical Entertainment, in Two Ads. 
Founded on the plan of the old Ballad. As performed at Co- 
vent-Gardens 8vo. 15. Cooper. 

‘The well-known ballad of The Spanifh Lady * who woo’d an Eng- 
lifh man,’ is here wrought up into a mufical drama, in which the 
fimplicity of the old fong is well preferved; at the fame time that 
the piece, though it fhews but few marks of genius in the compo- 
fition, is not ill adapted to the entertainment of a moderu audience. 

NoveEts, 

Art. 37. The Reward of Virtue; or the Hiftory of Mifs Polly Gra- 
nam. Intermixed with feveral curious and interefting Incidents in 
the Lives of feveral Perfons of both Sexes, remarkable for the fin- 

ular Adventures which befel them. ‘To which is added, a brief 

Defcription of Bounty-Hall, and its Inhabitants. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 

Rofon. 

A jumble of improbable and ill-conneéted tales. N. 
Art. 38. Fatal Obedience; or the Hiftory of Mr. Freeland. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 

Novels in general are calculated for youthful readers, but fome are 
proper alfo for the perufal of parents; and among thofe of the laft 
clafs, may be mentioned the affecting hiftory of Mr. Freeland. Age 
has its vices as well as youth; but the danger of infifting on either, 
is the affording the other an opportunity of sheltering its foilies under 
the cenfure paffed on the oppofite extreme if matrimonial bargains 
are fhewn to be productive of fatal confequences, the principle is ufed 
as a fanCtion for yielding to hafty blind attachments, which are equale 
ly deftruive of conjugal felicity: if the folly of the latter is fhewn, 
itis ufed as an argument, aided by age and experience, for makin 
money the only inducement, where affection and {fuitable perfonal 
circumf{tances alone can enfure domeflick felicity. ‘Thus much how- 
ever is clear, that the parties themielves are the perfons mo/?/y inter- 
efled in matrimonial connexions, and though affections on either fide 
may be mifplaced, no marriage can be juititiabie where both or either 
party are averfe to it. We muit not enter into the particulars of this 
flory ; which neverthelefs is not ill told, and will greatly intereft any 
Reader, whofe nature is not deilitute of tender feelings for the diftref- 
fes of other people. N. 


a 





+ From no man’s jeft he draw: felonious praife, 
Nor from his neighbour’s garden crops his bays ; 
From his own breait the iiual ftory fiows ; 
And the free fcene no foreign matter knows. Prosocue. 
3 Art. 39- 
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Art. 39. The French Lady. A Novel. 12mo. 2 Volumes, és. 


Lowndes. 


An amuling ftory, but rather abounding too much with chit-chat, kt. 


Art. 40. The Ladies Mifcellany, Containing, |. Entertaining Novels, 
HJ, Family Piétures: or, Domettic Lif fe, “exhibited and contrafted 
in various fituations. HI. Flights of ancy: or, Original EF Mays 
in Profe and Verfe. IV. Modern Charaéters difplayed : or, Din 
Josues of the Living. The whole calculated ee the Amufement 
and Initruétion of the Britith Fair. 12mo. 2 Volumes. 65, 
Lowndes. 

An infipid medley, N, 

MisCcCELLANEOUS, 

Art. 41. The beauties of hiftory ; or Pictures of Virtue and Vice. dray 
from real Life: defigned for the Infiruciion and rea ng of 
Youth, By L. M. 8S: ‘retch, M.A. 12mo. 2 vols. 65. Dilly. 
The ess of this compilation, may be readily apprehended at 

firft view from the title. Mr. Stretch has colleéted from antient and 

modern authors, the ‘moft remarkable inftances of virtue and vice 
clafled under the refpettive heads alphabetically : each head or fub- 
divifion of the work is introduced with general reflections, of which 
the fucceeding inflances are given as illuftrations. ‘The whole ma 

be confidered as an inilructive and entertaining mifcellany. N. 

Art. 42. The Lovers: or, The Memoirs of Lady Sarah B—— and the 
Counte/s of P - Publihed by Mr. Treyfac de Vergy, Coun- 
fellor of the Parliament of Paris. Svo. 5s. Rofon. 1769. 

We have perufed, with great indignation, a feries of forged letters, 
written in the names and charaéters of feveral perfons © F dittin@ion, 
and founded on the flory of Lady Sarah B y’s lopement with 
Lord William G——n. ‘So vile an abufe of the prefs cannot be too 
highly refented ; efpecially as the fhamelefs Scribbler who has thus 
dared to impofe on the public, has had the additional efrontery to 
fign his name, not only in print, but alfo with his dirty pen, in the 
title- page es of this fraudulent production :—a production which is no 
le{s, deteitable for its licentious principles, than for its {candalous im- 
poiture. 

After thus allowing fcope to our (we truft) laudable refentment of 
the difhoneft authorthip of this foreign Scandal-monger *, it is not un- 
pleaiant, by the way, toobferve how uniformly the J “ofl ames Boe 
and P——y, and Mefirs Lord William G—n, Capt. F— and Sir 
Charles B-——y, all write in exactly the fame flippant 2 and affected 
fiyle; and flill more pleafant to hear them all expresling themf{clves 
in broken Englifh.— When De Ve: ey writes Englith as De Vergy the 
Frenchman, we eafily pats over any flight imper ricétions of Jan guage ; 


— 











* De Vergy is an adventurer from the continent, who has, for 
fome years, honoured this country with his refideace; and fecms to 
have taken up the trade (in aid of his counfellorfl lip in the parliament 
of Paris) of fcribbling, in its moit difrey Du table branches. Such petits 
of fociety but too well juilify what was iaid of our emporium, by one 
of our own fatirifts : 

** London, the needy villain’s general home, 


* The common-fhore of Paris and of Rome.” ' 
ut 
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but when he perfonates a Britifh nobleman, ora lady of the court of 

St, James’s, the figure he makes is prepofterous, and would be a 

laughable object, were it not that his impudence and immorality de- 

ferve chaftifement rather than ridicule, 

Art. 43- Another Evimate of the Manners and Principles of the present 
Times. 8vo.2s. Kearfly. 17¢g. 

This author fuppofes the character of the prefent time to be geze- 

ral hypocrify, but 

‘ His arguments direéily tend, 

‘ Againft the point he would defend.’ 
He fays our people of quality almoit univerfally waunt of their fe- 
ductions and doaf of their fuccefles even though common fenfe con- 
fiders them as fcandalous, below contempt: he adds, that bad nobles 
who enjoy great eftates, are the greateft enemies to focicty, becaufe, 
to other mifchiefs is added, a remarkable bad and vicious example. 

But furely he that dvaffs of his vices is not a /yprcrite; the bad 
ucble, who gives a bad example cannot be fuppofed to conceal his cha- 
racer. 

The author’s book is wholly declamatory, and does in no degree 
anfwer to its title; he fays, our great men are both rapacious and 
profufe, that their entertainments are given not for the pleafure of 
fociety, but for oftentation, and the pride of envious emulation; 
that they are guilty of gaming and debauchery, ard have made 
matrimonial infidelity fo common, and treated it fo lightly, that 
it is ceafing to be infamous. He fays our diftributors of juttice 
are venal ; that inftead of executing, they alter the laws; and that 
a caufe is not fuccefsful in proportion -as it is equitable, but as 
it is well feed: our practitioners of the law foment differences, and 


ie 


‘deftroy liberty, property and unanimity. Our juftices of peace are 


blockheads. ‘‘ The /ves of our clergy, fays this author. géve a Lie 
to their leffons,” though their precepts are not better than their example: 
“ there will be /een, fays he, as much folly, diforder, and irreligion 
in their families and focieties as any others: they are eminent nei- 
ther for good example or precept.” 

He proceeds with common-place raillery again our army and 
navy, our phyficians, gentlemen, tradefmen aad mechanics, all 
tending to contradict his firft pofition, that our national characteriftic 
is Aypocri/y,—afferting that our immorality is gro/s and evident. Atle 
madverfon would be thrown away upon a work fo futile and incon- 
fittent ; we thall therefore difmifs it with one extract as a {pecimen, 
that the author cannot always {ee his way through a fingle ientence, 
but, however thort, lofes fight of the beginning before he gets to the 
end; ‘©The prefent fate of the foldiery, fays he, was always bad 
enough ” ° 
Art. 44. d Review of the Candu of Pafeal Paoli, avircfed to the Right 

Honourable William Beckford, &c. 8vo. 13. Biadon. 

Several bafe news-paper attacks having beea made, by the {crib- 
ling wretches of a party, who ftick at nothing, on the character of 
the truly refoeRable and noble Italian, fince his arrival in this coun- 
try, fome honett Grubean (there jis honour even in Grubftreet) hath 
drawn his indignant quill in the vindication of injured worth and 
Innocence. Jt is indecd, ‘but a piece of authori, that hath heea 

Riv. Dec. 1769. 41 proe 
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produced on this uncommon occafion, but it is one of the mofi gene. 

rous of the kind; and, therefore, we fhould be forry to hear tha 

the poor pamphleteer is a lofer by his publication: yet there is too 
much reafon to fear that a defence of virtue, will not goof like a f{can. 
dalous libel, a fecret hiftory, or a criminal converfation-piece, 

Art. 19. An Inquiry, whether the Study of the ancient Languages be a 
necefjary Branch of modern Education? wherein, by the Way, fome 
Objervations are made on a late Performance, entitled, Effays on the 
Origin of Colleges, &c. 8vo. 1s. Edinburgh printed, and fold 
by Knox in London. +4N Win by Me litt . 

‘his .nquiry clearly fhews the Author to be a perfon of good tafte 
and found judgment.—He confiders what thofe circumftances are, with 
regard to the ancient writers, which ought to recommend them to the 
fludy of the moderns in general; fhews that the prefent ftate of literature 
in this country renders the ftudy of the ancient claffics particularly ufeful; 
and makes it appear, from a dedu€tion of facts, thatthe ftudy ofthe Greek 
and Latin authors has, in every country of Europe, been attended 
with good tafte, and produced excellent writers in all the different 
fpecies of compofition ; and that, on the contrary, with the decay of 
ancient learning, juft tafte and fine writing have likewife decayed. 


te enquires into the peculiar circumitances of Greece and Rome, 


which gave them fo remarkable an advantage in point of literary me- 
rit; and endeavours to prove, that it is impoflible for us to receive 
much advantage from ancient authors without underftanding the 
Greek and Latin languages.—In an advertifement prefixed to his 
Inquiry, he makes fome very pertinent obfervations on the E/fays on 
the Origin of Colleges, Sc. (fee our laft month’s Catalogue) and thews 
clearly that there is no reafon to fuppofe that any of the profeffors of 


the univerfity of Glafgow was concerned in that publication. “By, 


Art. 46. 4 View of the Origin, Nature, and Ufe of Fettons, or Coun- 
ters; efpecially thofe commonly known by the Name of Black Money, and 
Abbey pieces: with a Sketch of the Manner of reckoning with them, 
and its Affinity with that of the Roman Abacus, the Chinefe Soan 
Pan, and the Ruffian Shtchota. With Copper-plates. By Thomas 
Snelling. Folio. 7s. 6d. Snelling. 1769. 

‘Tthote who have a tafte for this kind of learning, will be no lefs 
pleafed with this proof of Mr. Snelling’s abilities, than with the other 
compilations of this accurate and indefatigable Medallift. 

Art. <7. A Refutation of a falfe Afperfion thrown out upon Samutl 
gui E/q; in the Public Ledger of Aug. 23, 1769. vo. Od. 

dilly. 

Relates to certain difputes and litigations which Mr. Vaughan for- 
merly had, in Jamaica, with one Little John, the mafter of a fhip; 
alfo a Mr. Huffey ; a Mr. Jones, an attorney ; and William Chrifto- 
pher, a deputy marfhal’s man. Some mention of thefe affairs having 
appeared in the news-paper above-mentioned, with intent, as Mr. V. 
apprehended, to injure his reputation, {already too much brought 
into queicn, on account of his late famous overture to the Duke of 
Grafton] he has, in his own vindication, publifhed this recital of the 
feveral matters and things alluded to:—but with which we fhall no 
farther trouble our Readers, Altercations of fuch private, perfonal 
concern, have no title to any dittinguihed place in a literary journal; 

2 although 
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sithough our plan, which, in fome meafure, comprehends every new 

lication, obliges us to record this pamphlet in our catalogue. 

Art. 48. An Account of King’s-College Chapel, in Cambridge. By 
Henry Malden, Chapel-clerk. 12mo*. 1s. Cambridge, printed 
for the Author, and fold by Crowder, &c. in London. 

A very decent account, both hiftorical and defcriptive, of this 
royal foundation, and noble ftru@ture, which is worthy the particular 
attention of thofe who vilit the univerfity of Cambridge: and ‘tenry 
Malden’s little book will affift them in viewing the curious chapel of 
King’s-College, which was founded by that pious prince, Henry the 
Sixth, 

Att. 49. 42 Effay on Animal Reproductions. By Abb? Spallanzani, 
F.R.S. and Profeffor of Philofophy in the Univerfity of Modena. 
Tranflated from the Italian. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 1769. 

An advertifement, prefixed to this little traét by Dr. Maty, informs 
us that it was compofed at his requeft, and fent him from the Author, 
asa prefent to the Royal Society. Moft of the experiments which it 
relates, he adds, are entirely new, and for that reafon, as well as on 
account of the fingular conclufions that may be deduced from them, 
deferve to be repeated by different hands, and feen by different eyes. 
The more accurately the works of nature are examined, the more is 
our amazement excited; and in no part of them is this obfervation 
more certainly verified, than in the inferior animals, particularly fuch 
asare treated of in this pamphlet. The re-formation of the polypes has 
been long attended to with furprize; our Author here prefents us 
with an account of the reproductions of the earth-worm, the aquatic 
boat-worm, the tadpole, the land-fnail, the flug, the aquatic fala- 
mander, &c. He gives an account of feveral curious experime its he 
has made upon thefe creatures, and intermixes feveral reflections and 
obfervations which will be entertaining and acceptable to the lovers 
of natural hiftory. 

This treatife is only intended as a kind of introduction to a 
larger work, in which fome queries here propofed are to be an- 
fwered, and the whole fubject carefully and fully coniidered. . 

Our ingenious and diligent Italian Obferver, we are told, withes 
that feveral perfons, both in his own country and in this, would re- 
peat his experiments, and confider his obfervations,  efore the publi-. 
cation of his larger work 
Art 50. The Rights and Privileges of both the Univerfities, avd of the 

Univerfity of Cambridge in particular, defended, in a Charge to the 

Grand Fury, at the Quarter-Scffions for the Peace held in aud fo the 

Town of Cambridge, the icth of OGober 1753. Alfa an Argument 

in the Cafe of the Colleges of Chrift and Emanuel. By james ...ar- 

not, LL.D. svo. 4s. iivington, &c. 

This is chiefly a local performance, the printing of which, we are 
told, is owing to certain mifreprefentations. ‘The Author could have 
Wifhed, it is faid, to have avoided fubmitting to ftrict perutal, words 
oken, asa magiftrate, without preparation, on a fudden occation, 


‘ene 





* There is an octavo edition, fold for 2s. which the benevelent 
purchafer will probably prefer; as the work was printed for the be- 
neit of the Author’s diltrefled family. 
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when he was fpecially requefted by the reft of the bench to attend, op 
account of a prefecution of much confequence. | 

‘The former part of the charge principally relates to keeping dif- 
orderly houfes, and the latter part toa cafe, we apprehend, of the 
fame kind, in which the vice-chancellor and pro€tors of the univer. 
fity were fuppofed to have exceeded their power. Dr. Marriot 
ftrongly recommends to his grand jury a watchful care to fupport the 
Jaws and the magiitrates, and Jaments a general difpofition among the 
lower orders of the people to hold in contempt the authority of the 
magiftrates ; it has shewed itfelf, fays he, * almoit in every corner of 
the kingdom, and broke out into violent diforders: for my own 
part, | tremble; leit the continuance of them fhould occafion re- 
medies as terrible as the difeate.’ 

It is not nece/lary for us to enter into any farther account of this 
little piece: we only add, that it alfo contains an argument in the 
cafe of the poor’s rate charged on the colleges of Chrift and Emanuel 
in the univerfity of Cambridge, which feems to us to difcover much 
acutenefs and good fenfe, though we cannot pretend to determine 
any thine upon the fubject in queition *. Hi, 
Art. 51. Anecdotes relating to the Antiquity and Pregrefs of Horfe-races, 

for above Lavo thoufand Years. 8vo. €d. Bell. 

We futpeét this is an old pamphlet, but why it fhould be re- 
printed, we know not: for there is nothing in it. We are told there 
were horfe-races two thoufand years ago, and that we knew without 
being told. We are toid that there was fuch an inftitution as the 
Ludus Trojanus, and that teo we knew before. We are informed that 
chariot-races were originally celebrated in honour of the fun; and 
what Vyro in antiquities has not heard of that fymbolical inftitution? 
From the title-page it is natural to expect an entertaining account 
and curious anecdotes of the progrefs of horfe-races in this kingdom, 
many of which night, we are fatisfied, be collected; but if the 
friends of the ttud and the turf expect any fuch thing, they will_be 
difarpointed Le 
Art. ;2 An Effay towards a Hiftory of the principal Comets that have 

appeared fince the Year i742. Including a particular Detail of the 

Returi of the famous Comet of 1682 in '7.9, according to the Caku- 

latin and Preditticn of Dr. Halley. Compiled from the Obfervatians 

of tne mofi eminent Aftronomers of this Century, With Remarks and 

Refiefious upon the Pr jent Comet. To which is prefixed, by way of 

Introdufion, a Litter upon Comets. Addreffed to a Lady, by the late 

MI, de Maupertu's. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket, 

We have peruicd, with no fimall fatisfaction, this entertaining hif- 
to y of thofe amazing celeftial phenomena, which contribute fo much 
to the aflonifhment even of the learned, and the terror of the vulgar. 
‘the very fenfible Coimpiler has been exceedingly induftrious in col- 
Jecting the opinions of aftronomers relating to the nature, the fup- 
pofed appointments, and the revolutions of thefe wonderful bodies ; 


i 


oe thould be farther obferved, that this pamphlet is publifhed for 
the beneiit of the hofpital at Cambridge. 

+ Notwithfanding we find the date of the prefent year in a paren- 
thefis, in p. 28. 
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and has enriched his colleétion with many curious obfervations of his 
own; the whole calculated not only for thofe who are converfant with 
fych fublime fubjects, but for readers in general; fo that even the 
ladies may perufe this Effay with improvement and pleafure: and the 
Author’s agreeable manner of rallying the groundlefs fears of the ig- 
porant, concerning the imaginary dreadful effects of comets, or their 
portentous appearances, may contribute greatly towards eradicating 
the fuperftitious notions, which have but too much prevailed, concern- 
ing them.—As a fpecimen of his pleafantry, on thefe infances of the 
weaknefs and abiurdity of our fellow-creatures, take the following 
humorous ftory : 

‘ Superflitious people, fays he, love to be fri: htened, and will be 
as angry with any one who endeavours to reafon them out of their 
fears, as the inhabitants of Neuf Chatel were lately with one of their 
pattors, who, though in other refpects an orthodox and devout Chrif- 
tian, yet could not reconcile to his belief the eternity of hell torments. 
—He would allow them to laft a hundred thoufand years with all his 
heart,—but that would not fatisfy his fock,—they profecuted, perfe- 
cuted, and pelted him. When the king of ?ruffia, their fovereign, 
hearing of it, and moreover that the minilier was a worthy, well- 
meaning man, ordered them to defiit, and fuffer him to refume his 
function. But this enraged them ten times more,—they furrounded 
the good man’s houfe, and would certainly have fent him to the 
other world, to enquire into the true ttate of departed fouls, had he 
not with great difficulty made his efcape ;—and, at length, their fo- 
vereign, finding how fond they were of everlafting damnation, out 
of his great goodnefs, condefcended to let them be damned to all 
eternity. —** And I alfo, (fays the author from whence this account is 
taken) confent with all my heart, and much good may it do them.”— 
Letire de M. Baudinet.’ 

He has the following remark on the folly of thofe who will have it 
that a comet never appears withcut blood ; and who, as he obferves, are 


ylure to be right in their conje@tures.—‘* For if Europe fhould enjoy a 


profound peace, they have only to look at Afia; and if all be quiet 
there, they have ftill the other two guarters of the globe to fly to, 
which will, doubtlefs, furnifh them not only with carnage enough, 
but alfo with every other kind of evil, both phyfical and moral, their 
hearts can wifh, to confirm them in their opinion.’ 

His more ferious conclufion {hall be ours: ‘ Thofe who are unwil- 
ling to fee God, but in vengeance and deftru€tion, fhould try to dif- 
cover him in his goodnefs and protection from general calamity, by 
that wife order of his providence, fo vifible in the wonderful and itu- 
pendous arrangement of the univerfe.’ 

Art. 53. A Political Romance. Addreffed to of York. 
remo. «ts. Murdoch. 1769. 

This is advertifed as the genuine production cf that exquifite pen 
to which the world is obliged for ‘The Life of Triftram Shandy, and 
The sentimental Journey ; but no Editor appears, to anfwer for its 
authenticity. There feems, neverthelefs, to be no great reafon for 
fulpecting it to be of fpurious birth ;—but, be that as it may, the 
piece is a trifle, with which ‘Mr. Sterne, we imagine, would never 


have troubled the public, unlefs he had thrown it into print 7 
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the particular occafion on which it was written, But that intention (if 
we give any credit to the anecdote with which it is introduced to the 
reader) having been obviated, and the work being both temporary 
and local, the occafion, perhaps, in a great meafure, forgotten, and 
the circumftances at any time intelligible bv. to a few,—the papers, 
of courfe, were no longer worth preferving ;—at leaft, not worth 
committing to the prefs.—They have, however, as we fee, by fome 
means or other, been fnatched from the hand of Oblivion ; and here 
they are offered to the public, under the odd title of a Political Ro. 
mance: which feems to befit them as well as if they had been called 

Memoirs of a Moufe-trap. 

The occafion which gave birth to this little allegorical perform. 
ance, is thus pointed out by the anonymous Editor: ‘ For fome time 
Mr. Sterne lived* in a retired manner, upor. a fmall curacy in York. 
fhire, and probably would have remained in the fame obfcurity, if 
his lively genius had not difplayed itfelf upon an occafion which f{e- 
cured him a friend, and paved the way for his promotion. A perfon 
who filled a lucrative benefice, was not fatisfied with enjoying it dur- 
ing his own lifetime, but exerted all his intereft to have it entailed 
upon his wife and fon, after his deceafe. The gentleman who ex- 
pected the reverfion of this poit, was Mr. Sterne’s friend, who had 
not, however, fufficient influence to prevent the fuccefs of his adver- 
fary. At this time Sterne’s fatirical pea operated fo ftrongly, that 
the intended monopolizer informed him, if he would fupprefs the 
publication of his farcafm, he would refign his pretenfions to the next 
candidate.’ 

The title of this piece, it appears, was to have been, ‘ The Hif- 
tory of agood warm Watch-coat, with which the prefent Poffeffor is 
not content to cover his own Shoulders, unlefs he can cut out of ita 
Petticoat for his Wife, and a Pair of Breeches for his Son.’ ——The 
pamphlet was fuppreffed, and the reverfion took place. 

‘The piece is written more in the manner of Swift than of Sterne’s 
other humorous productions; or, perhaps, it may be confidered as an 
imitation of the admirable ‘ Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this Parihh,’ 
written by Pope. 

Art. 54. The Hiftory of Paraguay. Comiaining, among many other new, 
curious, and intercepting Particulars of ‘hat Country, a full and authentic 
Account of the Eftablifoments formed there by the Fefuits, Sc. Written 
originally in French, by the celebrated Father Charlevoix, 8vo. 

Vols. 8s. 6d. Boards. L. Davis. 1769. 

“Phe character of ( harlevoix and his writings being fo univerfally 

known +, and fo much having alfo, lately, been communicated to our 

Readers}, rglating to Paraguay, and the Jefuits, we think it needlefs 

fo enter particularly into the contents of the prefent publication ; of 

which we fhall, therefore, only add, that thofe who have not read the 
original work, at /arge, will find confiderable entertainment in the 


—,, 





* ‘This account is copied from the anecdotes of his life lately pub- 
lifhed by another anonymous hand. ; 

+ His accounts of Hifpaniola, of Japan, and of Canada, are in 
every library of confequence in Europe. 


} Particularly in our two laft Appendixes. 
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perufal of this abftra& §: but, if they would carefully avoid being, 

in any inftances, mifled by the good Father's pious partiality to his 

order, they muft make the requifite allowances for his religion, his 

country, and his connexions. 

Art. 55. The Fox unkennelled ; or, The Paymafter’s Accounts laid opem. 
By an Alderman. 8vo. Od. Rofon. 

An handful of dirt, flung at Lord H d. 

Art. 56. Anti-Midas: a fubilee Prefervative from unclafical, ignorant, 
falfe, and invidious Criticifm. 4to. 1s.6d. Pyne. 

We have found it difficult to fpeak with certainty of the defign and 
charaéter of this piece. On perufing a few pages, at the beginning, 
we fufpected that the Author intended to attack the Ode, in fome- 
what of the ftyle and manner of our worthy friend ScriBLEeRuUs; but 
on proceeding farther, it rather appeared that his meaning was, to de- 
fend Mr. Garrick’s performance, againft certain criticifms which 
have appeared in the news-papers. Had the Author been a declared 
enemy, Mr.G. we dare fay, would have fmiled at his efforts; but 
nothing, furely, is fo vexatious, as the Marplot-like officioufnefs of an 
injudicious friend ! 

The ambiguous countenance of this produftion reminds us of @ 
ftory told of the late Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent-Garden 
theatre, An Author who had left the manufcript of a new play with 
Mr. R, waited on him to know what acceptance the piece was likely 
to meet with: ‘* Sir!” faid the Bard, in a moft obfequious attitude, 
“have you perufed my play?” ‘* Yes,” replied R. deliberately, 
fnufing up his rappee, firft at one noftril, then at the other, ‘‘ I have 
read it:—but—pray—Mr. ————,_ 1s this your comedy, or your tra- 
gedy 2” 








S ER MON 5S. 


1. The Bleffedne/s attending the Memory of the Fuft, reprefented—at 
Hackney in Middlefex, Nov.1z, on the Death of the Rev. Mr. Ti- 
mothy Laugher, who died O&. 29, #769. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. 
To which is added, the Addrefs delivered at the Interment; by John 


Palmer. is. Buckland. 








Il. 4 Farewell Sermon, at Trinity Church, Leeds, Nov. sth, 1769. 
v James Scott, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crow- 
er, &c. 


Ill. In the Cathedral of Sarum, before the Governors of the General... 
Infirmary, at the Anniverfary Mecting, Sept. 29, 1769. By the Right*’ 


Rev, Charles Lord Bithop of St. David’s. Nicoll. 

IV, In the Cathedral at Lincoln, before the Governors of the County 
Hofpital, on its being opened for the Reception of Patients, Nov. s, 
1769, By George Stinton, D,D. Chancellor of the Church of Lin- 
coln, and Chaplain to the Archbithop of Canterbury. Rivington, &c. 

V. At the Separation of the Rev. Mr \\. Phene to the Paitora! Of- 
fee, in the Church of Chrift at Hertford, Nov. 15, 1769. By Tho- 
mas Towle, B.D. With an introductory Lifcourfe, by John Angus. 
Is. Pearch. 


(eee 





_§ isc original was printed in three large gaaites, and pablithed 
w France, about twelve years azy. 
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W* have been favoured with a letter from the Editor of 7%, Le 
ter, fuppofed :o have paffed between St. Evremond and Walley in 

: ane ° » In 
which he fays, ‘ [he Reviewer of that work has made fome miftakes 
which | am perfuaded you will have the juftice to rectify. He charges 
the Editor with the difguftful artifice of paying compliments to him. 
felf, under the affumption of his charaéters. He was too hafty in his 
animadverhon ; thofe letters are fometimes apologized for, but never 
praifed. The Editor was incapable of fuch a filly vanity ; the my. 
tual compliments that appear in thofe letters, are founded on the 
well-known merits of the refpective eharatters, allude to their writ. 
ings, or arife from their lives—thus Waller tells St. Evremond, that 
his misfortunes fhew how elegantly he cancomplain. [See St. Eyre. 
mond’s works pajim.] ‘Thus St. Evremond compliments Waller on 
his fuperior wit and underftanding.’ 

‘ The Reviewer reckons, among other fictions in this work, the 
ftory of Grammont’s marriage with the Lady Hamilton, but this ig 
not a fiction. ‘Ihe Editor had this anecdote from a perfon of great 
diftin&tion, to whom it was communicated by thofe who well knew 
the family.’ 

In anfwer to this charge the Reviewer fays, that he has not imputed 
the compliments paid by the Editor of the letters to himfelf as an ar- 
tifice; but has obferved only, that in reciprocal commendations of 
the letters by the writer of both parts of the fuppofed correfpondence, 
there is fomething difgufting. He found in a plaintive letter from St. 
Fvreraond to Waller, and in a confolatory letter of Waller to St. Ev- 
remond, this expreflion, * Your misfortunes fhew how elegantly you 
can complain.’ This has fufficiently the appearance of a compliment 
to the letter-writer, to produce difguit, and may with as much pro- 
priety be referred to the letter written for St. Evremond, as to any 

affages {cattered among the letters he wrote for himfelf. In reply to 
Waller, St. Evremond, among other things, tells him that he is the 
moit engaging friend he ever found, and immediately refers to his 
laft letter for iliuttration and proof. ‘The words are thefe : 

© So kind and yet fo perplexing, fo engaging and yet fo volatile a 
friend, have | never found From the beginning of your laft letter I 
expected nothing lefs than a ferious lecture in practical philofophy— 
but we have hardly got to the end of one fentence, till the philofo- 
pher, initead of inftructing his friend how to bear with misfortune, 
writes an encomium on misfortune itfelf’ 

If this is not a compliment paid to Waller, in confequence of the 
letter written for him, it is impoflible to write one. How ingenious, 
lively, and pleafing muft the letter be, that difplays an engaging vo- 
latility without example, and can at once excite perplexity, admura- 
tion, and delight! But the Reviewer has reckoned, among other itt 
tions, the ftory of Grammont’s marriage with the Lady Hamilton, 
which is not a fiction. This he confefles; but if it is a fault to be 
ignorant of what it was impoflible he fhould know, he humbly con- 
ceives that the Editor of the letters himfe!f is not innocent. Every 


body does not learn anecdotes from perfons of great diiiinction, and: 


he hopes it will be generally allowed, that to conclude a fact vhich 
had not been recorded, and which was found among nétitious facts, 
to be itfelf a fiction, was to conclude rationally. 

The Editor of the lettcrs hints, that there are other ftritures in the 
Review which might eafily be fet afide; if he will point then Cus 
they thall be confidered, and, if not defenfible, given up. H- 





